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PREFACE 


THE best preparation for preaching is to live among 
preachers, not to catch their manner, but to absorb 
their spirit. That is, perhaps, why treatises on 
the art of pulpit oratory are proverbially unsatis- 
factory. It is personality that makes the preacher, 
and it is only out of the deep of his personality that 
one preacher can communicate his spirit to another. 
Matters of technique are not unimportant, but 
they belong to the art of the voice-producer, the 
teacher of elocution, and the composition master. 
If the modern school-teacher needs a training in the 
science of psychology, a similar education will be 
needed for the pulpit. Style will depend largely 
upon a knowledge of language and literature, more 
especially on an intimate acquaintance with the text 
of the Bible. Genius will no doubt be independent 
of a conscious attention to these studies. But the 
average man will require constant application to 
them if he is to achieve that success which ought 
to be within the reach of most. But the sermon, 
coming forth as it must out of the man himself, 
must depend upon influences more intimate and less 
external than any of these. 

It is impossible to have been a preacher for twenty 
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years, and a teacher of those who are to become 
preachers for ten, without realising how little it is 
possible to accomplish by direct methods in preparing 
others for the pulpit. Sit under great preachers, 
until you grow into fellowship with the message as 
they deliver it, is the best advice that can be given. 

Such advice at once suggests the obvious reply: 
‘ But where are we to find these preachers ?’ Many 
men in middle life have attended the sermons of 
Liddon in St. Paul’s, or waited on the ministry of 
Alexander M‘Laren at Manchester. But the grave 
has now closed on all that was mortal of the latter, 
and it is twenty years since the silver tongue of the 
former became silent. Where are the young men 
to gain their inspiration to-day ? 

The present volume is an attempt to quicken 
that interest in some of the great preachers and 
teachers of the past, which may bring their example 
and spirit into living touch with the needs of the 
modern pulpit. The method is no doubt indirect, 
and involves the discussion of many subjects which 
waken other interests and develop trains of thought, 
the bearing of which upon preaching is not im- 
mediately apparent. This may, perhaps, make 
these pages not altogether uninteresting to those 
whose relation to the pulpit is only that of persons 
whose godparents were enjoined to call upon them 
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to hear sermons, and who may hitherto have been 
inclined to regard themselves as in need rather 
of an apostolic patience, which can ‘suffer fools 
gladly.” And we, ourselves preachers, who re- 
member that through ‘ the foolishness of preaching ’ 
it has pleased God to save them that believe, are 
in constant need of being warned of the dignity of 
an office which has been gladly and humbly accepted 
by some of the greatest of our fellow-men. It may 
deliver us from being content with those ‘ few plain 
words,’ which, while they cost us next to nothing, 
may cost our unwilling audience their reverence for 
the Word. 

Included in these papers are two essays on Bishop 
Butler. What, it may be asked, have they to do 
with preaching? Their significance may perhaps be 
explained by reference to words once addressed 
to myself by the late Bishop of Lincoln, which, now 
that he has been removed from our midst, may be 
set down without breach of confidence. Some years 
ago, when I was considering an invitation to accept 
_ the incumbency of St. Paul’s, Dundee, I happened 
to be staying in the same house with the Bishop. 
Young as I then was, it was not without uneasiness 
that I contemplated the pastoral relations with 
individual souls, into which the acceptance of such 
a charge would bring me, and it was suggested that 
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I should avail myself of the Bishop’s acknowledged 
mastery of spiritual counsel by consulting him in the 
matter. Dreading lest some curious book of foreign 
casuistry might be recommended to my study, I 
entered upon the interview with some misgiving. 
But with so true a son of the English Church as 
Edward King there was no cause for alarm. He 
just looked at me with that sweet smile of his, and 
said quite simply, ‘Don’t try to be too good, and 
read Butler’s Analogy.’ The first piece of advice 
was a caution against the use of spiritual stilts, the 
second was an encouragement to approach every 
difficulty in the spirit of a sound British common- 
sense. 

The work of preaching and that of dealing pastor- 
ally with individual souls are parallel functions 
arising out of the one ministry of God’s Word. 
The suggestion of the saintly Bishop was never for- 
gotten by the young man to whom it was made, 
and he has since repeated it for the benefit of others, 
both in its narrower and in its wider application. 

I have to thank Sir W. Robertson Nicoll for per- 
mission to reproduce the paper on Irving from the 
Expositor. The first paper was given originally as 
a lecture to the Leeds Philosophical Society. 


J. G. Smwpson 
MANCHESTER, October 1910. 
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THE pulpit is a great human phenomenon. It ox 


exercised in the past, and still, after all deductions 
have been made, continues to exercise a wide, if 
undefined, influence, not only upon the minds of 
countless individuals, but also upon social life and 
character. This is the aspect in which we are now 
about to consider it. It is one of the forces which 
contribute to the building of nations and the 
culture of the race. If it is to the Christian pulpit 
that our thoughts are confined, we shall, neverthe- 
less, impugn no doctrines and oppose no religious 
convictions. It is now more than forty years ago 
since Dean Ramsay, who is popularly known by 
his Reminiscences of Scottish Infe and Character, 
discussed the subject of preachers in a similar spirit 
at the famous ‘ Edinburgh Philosophical,’ in two 
lectures, subsequently published by Cassells under 
the title of Pulpit Table Talk. Many things have 
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happened since then. Many preachers of com- 
manding fame have added their treasures to the 
great sum of sacred oratory. Moreover, a less 
desultory intention than is at least suggested by the 
title of the Dean’s discourse will look for methods 
and principles rather than for memories and 
portraits in the records of those masters whose 
work is passed in review. Nothing will more surely 
contribute to such a revival of preaching, as the 
present age requires, than a great conception of the 
function which it is the mission of the pulpit to 
discharge. 

Let us clearly understand at the outset that ser- 
mons are a distinct department of literature, and 
that preaching is something more than the art of 
oratory applied to religious themes. A good speaker 
will not necessarily make a good preacher merely 
by developing the religious instinct and acquiring 
theological knowledge. Nor have we any assurance 
that the best of preachers will be anything but very 
dull on the public platform. The conditions are so 
different that the style and method which are ap- 
propriate to the one are often wholly inapplicable 
to the other. Sermons, for example, are no longer 
punctuated with applause, nor is interruption of any 
sort considered seemly, except, perhaps, among the 
more enthusiastic Methodists, who still signify assent 
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by Hallelujah, the divine equivalent of cheers. And 
above all, the preacher is distinguished from all 
others whose function it is, whether by the spoken 
or the written word, to address their fellow-men, 
because his appeal is made neither to the intellect, 
nor to the emotions, nor to the esthetic sense, but 
to what, however we may account for its existence, 
we are accustomed to call the conscience. The 
power of its appeal to conscience may at once be 
set down as the supreme < and ultimate test of 
preaching, for it is this which differentiates the 
pulpit. The poet may preach, as did Russell 


Lowell. The preacher may glow with poetic feeling, 


like the now venerable prelate, who was long known 
as the poet-bishop of Derry. As there are political 
sermons, so also there are philippics which savour 
of the prophet. Again, there are philosophical 
preachers, as there have been preaching philosophers. 
But poet, politician, philosopher and preacher make 
their appeal to personality from different sides. 
None can do the work of the other. Far less is it 
true that the pulpit has been antiquated by the 
journalistic press. The preacher is not a sophist. 
Preaching makes a fuller demand on personality than 
any other of the normal channels through which men 
strive to reach the minds of their fellows. This state- 
ment may not command universal assent, but there 
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are strong reasons to suppose it true. The spell that 
a great preacher exercises over his hearers is unlike 
anything else, and it is all the more remarkable 
because it is unconnected with particular movements 
or social agitations. He is not a leader summoning 
his followers, or the champion of a cause enlisting 
new recruits, His message is perennial. His ser- 
mons represent the discharge of a weekly duty. 
But how many continue to study the eloquence of 
preachers who have long since quitted the scene ? 
Who, for example, to-day knows anything of the 
discourses of George Whitefield, beyond the fact 
that his audience would laugh or cry according to 
the cadence with which he pronounced the word 
Mesopotamia ? How many would kindle as they 
read the printed words of Chrysostom, or Savonarola, 
or Jeremy Taylor ? 

This is the pathos of the preacher’s profession. 
I take down a dusty volume of sermons from the 
shelves—those, for example, of Bishop Atterbury. 
He was a man, at any rate, as great for his day as 
some of the clergy of the present time whose names 
would at once occur to any of us. ‘ The following 
sermons,’ says his chaplain in the preface, ‘ being 
the genuine works of that great but unfortunate 
prelate, whose name they bear (as I assure the 
world, bating the errors of the Press, they all of 
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them are, and as the inimitable style in which they 
are written, proves them to be) there needs no 
apology for the publication of them: that they are 
his, is sufficient to justify their appearance in print ; 
and to recommend them likewise to the Reader : 
for his enemies and friends seem all to agree in this 
part of his character, that he was as judicious, 
instructive, convincing, persuasive, and delightful 
a preacher, as ever England bred.’ As we turn over 
the yellow pages, we discover sermons on ‘The 
Horrid Imprecation of the Jews,’ on ‘ The Duty of 
Public Intercession for Princes.’ There is ‘A 
Discourse on the Death of the Lady Cutts,’ and a 
eulogy on ‘the late Mr. Bennett.’ But it is not 
improbable that our first thought will take the form 
of a wish that the s’s were not all f’s, and our second, 
perhaps, of a doubt whether those musty paragraphs 
ever were interesting. And yet Atterbury held the 
combined offices of Dean of Westminster and 
Bishop of Rochester, and was one of the leading 
divines of the reign of Queen Anne. I have no 
doubt the words of his chaplain’s preface did not 
appear at all fulsome at the time. Here is a copy 
which bears the date of 1737, and is of the second 
edition. We may be sure Lady Castlewood, with 
her devotion to sermons in general (she gave Tillotson 
and Jeremy Taylor to the bad Lord Mohun) and her 
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old affection for Mr. Atterbury, had more than one 
copy sent out to her home in Virginia. But now the 
pages are dead. 

The same is fast becoming true of preachers much 
nearer to our own time who bore a high reputation 
in their day. Dean Ramsay knew and had listened 
to Thomas Chalmers, who, he says, ‘ stands in the 
highest class of Christian preachers.’ But he is 
obliged to confess that the written page is no index 
to the man’s surpassing eloquence. He must try 
to read his selected passages in what he calls ‘ the 
Chalmerian manner’ in order that their excellence 
may be understood. But who reads Chalmers now ? 
Who, if he did read him, would regard his trouble 
as really having been worth while, unless he were 
engaged in writing the history of modern Scotland, 
or composing a lecture on preaching? Yet in 
Edinburgh, a city as it was seventy years ago of 
conspicuous men, Chalmers was considered great 
enough to be honoured with a statue set up in one 
of its leading streets. This is the pathos of the 
pulpit, that the words, however beautiful in them- 
selves, will no longer assert their former power when 
the echoes of the voice that first uttered them have 
died away, and none is left to recall the form and 
manner of the man by whom they were spoken. 
How different is the case with the poet or the 
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musician! Orchestra and chorus may to-day render 
the Messiah with a power which even Handel did 
not know. In future ages it will matter very little 
whether In Memoriam was written by Tennyson or 
by John Stuart Mill. The great poem may even, 
like good wine (as I am told), improve by keeping. 
But to what shall we liken the sermons of a former 
age ? It is as when a late reader, whom slumber 
has surprised, and who, loth to seek his couch, 
has fallen asleep in his chair, at length awakes, 
shivering, in the small morning hours. He gazes 
on one of the saddest sights that this world knows— 
the grate with its spent embers and grey remnants 
of a fire. Such, as we look on some worn volume 
of a past age, appear the poor remains of an 
eloquence that once warmed a multitude. 

But it is not always so. Let us now turn our 
attention to a famous English preacher who still 
lives in his sermons, and whom we almost seem to 
see before us as we turn his pages. Hugh Latimer, 
honest Hugh Latimer, belongs to the Homeric age 
of English preaching. His sermons are not art 
but nature. Every schoolboy knows how he died 
game, and loves him for it. A man who could thus 
jest at the dawn with death did more to commend 
the cause for which he died to the hearts of English- 
men than all the Tudors put together. England 
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always delights in a sportsman, and such was Hugh 
Latimer, every inch of him. I can imagine Master 
Ridley just a trifle shocked when the cheery voice 
beside him began to talk about candles. John 
Knox would have glowered; but he was a canny 
Scot, and managed to avoid faggots. If there is 
any one preacher who most represents the genius 
of the English people, that preacher is Latimer. 
It. is quite a mistake to think of him as a militant 
Protestant of the type that would commend itself, 
shall we say, to my Lady Wimborne. There was a 
great deal about him that would have rejoiced the 
Christian Social Union, and he would not have been 
altogether out of sympathy with the Church Socialist 
League. He was a keen man for education, and 
was especially anxious to make the universities 
easily accessible to poor scholars. But his absorbing 
interest was a passion for righteousness. If he said 
hard things about the Pope, ¢ or ‘Purgatory Pick- 
purse,’ or the veneration of what, in common with 
Chaucer, he called ‘ pigges bones,’ it was because in 
all these things he saw obstacles to national right- 
eousness. His view of the advantages of a reforma- 
tion was not at all consistent with that which 
contented the great nobles. In his view, Purgatory 
was not the only picker of poor men’s pockets. 
The doctrines of Luther he welcomed as the allies 
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of righteousness. We are not here concerned with 
the justice of his theory, but with the effectiveness 
of his sermons. And it is certain that he, who 
played the man at the stake, had never failed to 
__ sustain the same part in the pulpit. His ideals were hg 
{ those which all could understand because they were UA yn 
always close to the life of the people. He under- ie 
stood his hearers. He thought their thoughts. 
They could always trust him because he spoke as a 
mantomen. His sermons, as recently edited by Dr. 
Beeching, are now so readily accessible that we may 
venture to express the hope that modern preachers 
who desire to understand their fellow-countrymen 
will not neglect this hero of the English pulpit. See 
how he puts himself in line with the average man 
in the following autobiographical passage : 
‘In my time my poor father was as diligent 
to teach me to shoot, as to learn me any other 
thing; and so I think other men did their 
children: he taught me how to draw, how to 
lay my body in my bow, and not to draw with 
strength of arms, as other nations do, but with 
strength of the body. I had my bows bought 
me according to my age and strength; as I 
increased in them, so my bows were made bigger 
and bigger; for men shall never shoot well, 
except they be brought up in it: it is a goodly 
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art, a wholesome kind of exercise, and much 

commended in physic.’ 
More suitable, it may be thought, for a bishop 
opening what was then the equivalent of a rifle- 
range than for a prelate preaching. But he is com- 
plaining of dicing and other dishonourable pleasures 
of the town, which are consuming the manhood of 
England. And it is the strong man, not the un- 
worldly priest, to whom in this matter other men 

} will give heed. 

The occupant of the pew, whatever his theological 
sympathies, is inclined to be intolerant of what he 
calls doctrine. He never resents conviction, which 
is, in fact, what he most desires. No man ever yet 
resented the authority of personal surrender. It is 
opinions presented with an official claim to categori- 
cal assent that offend reason. Latimer preaches, 
not with dogmatic assurance, but with personal 
conviction. And of this there is no better warrant 
than the absence of technicality. The clerical mind 
is apt to forget that the phrases which to itself 
appear as the simple statement of thought are un- 
analysed theological expressions. Such an appar- 
ently simple term as grace, for example, would not, 
it may be safely asserted, be very accurately defined 
by most men of ordinary education on half a sheet 
of notepaper. And it is the occurrence of these 
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conventions in discourses which ought rather to A/ 


explain them, which conveys the impression of 
unreality to the unprofessional mind. From these 
Latimer is singularly free. He starts from the 
common ideas of men. Take, for example, his 
Sermon of the Plough : 

‘Well may the preacher,’ he says, ‘and the 
ploughman be likened together : first, for their 
labour of all seasons of the year; for there is 
no time of the year in which the ploughman 
hath not some special work to do: as in my 
country in Leicestershire, the ploughman hath 
a time to set forth, and to assay his plough, 
and other times for other necessary works to be 
done. And then they also may be likened 
together for the diversity of works and variety 
of offices that they have to do. For as the 
ploughman first setteth forth his plough, and 
then tilleth his land, and breaketh it in furrows, 
and sometimes ridgeth it up again; and at 
another time harroweth it and clotteth it, and 
sometime dungeth it and hedgeth it, diggeth 
it and weedeth it, purgeth and maketh it 
clean: so the prelate, the preacher, hath many 
diverse offices to do.’ 

Next we may notice his humour : 


‘I had rather ye should come of a naughty — 
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mind to hear the word of God for novelty, or 
for curiosity to hear some pastime, than to be 
away. I had rather ye should come as the tale 
is by the gentlewoman of London: one of her 
neighbours met her in the street, and said, 
‘Mistress, whither go ye?” “Marry,” said 
she, ‘‘ I am going to St. Thomas of Acres to the 
sermon; I could not sleep all this last night, 
and I am going now thither; I never failed of 
a good nap there.” And so I had rather ye 
should go a napping to the sermons, than not 
to go at all. For with what mind soever ye 
come, though ye come for an ill purpose, yet 
peradventure the preacher may chance to catch 
you on his hook.’ 
This passage gives us Latimer’s own justification 
of the use of humour in the pulpit, and a very good 
justification it is ; provided always that the preacher 
never forgets, as most assuredly Latimer himself 
never did, that the object of a sermon is not to 
divert the gallery. The next would appear to be 
an instance of the way in which the bishop would 
turn aside to recall the attention of any whom he 
himself caught napping. So audaciously is the 
allusion dragged in by the heels, that it can be 
explained only on the supposition that the Lord 
Chancellor, who would probably be among the 
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‘honourable audience ’ (Latimer’s phrase in address- 
ing his ‘dear brethren’) that accompanied King 
Edward to hear the discourse, was thinking with 
his eyes shut. The bishop’s subject was the 
Draught of Fishes, and he thus proceeds : 

‘This was a wondrous miracle of our Saviour 
Christ, and he did it not only to allure them 
to his discipleship, but also for our commodity. 
It was a seal, a seal to seal His doctrine withal. 
Now ye know that such as be keepers of seals, 
as my lord Chancellor, and such other, what- 
soever they be, they do not always seal, they 
have a sealing time: for I have heard poor 
men complain, that they have been put off 
from time to time of sealing, till all their money 
were spent. And as they have times to seal 
in, so our Saviour Christ had His time of 
sealing.’ 

His lordship probably forgot neither the lesson nor 
the bishop. This sermon is full of racy common-.. 
_sense from beginning to end. The preacher fairly 
“let himself go, and we may be sure that the message 
which he desired to deliver stuck in the minds of 
the hearers. The following piece of Biblical exegesis, 
which may be right or wrong (that is not to our 
purpose), illustrates Latimer’s method : 

‘Well, He comes to Simon’s boat, and why 
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rather to Simon’s boat than to another ? I will 
answer, as I find by experience in myself. 1 
came hither to-day from Lambeth in a wherry ; 
and when I came to take boat, the watermen 
came about me, as the manner is, and he would 
have me, and he would have me: I took one 
of them. Now ye will ask me, why I came in 
that boat rather than in another? Because I 
would go into that that I see stand next me ; 
it stood more commodiously for me. And so 
did Christ by Simon’s boat : it stood nearer for 
him, he saw a better seat in it. A good 
natural reason. Now come the papists, and 
they will make a mystery of it: they will pick 
out the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome in 
Peter’s boat.’ 

Poor Papists! They had a poor chance in England 

while’ Latimer was preaching. The next passage 

must be quoted because it is irresistible : 

‘T heard of a bishop of England that went on 
visitation, and as it was the custom, when the 
bishop should come, and be rung into the town, 
the great bell’s clapper was fallen down, the 
tyall was broken, so that the bishop could not 
be rung into the town. There was a great 
matter made of this, and the chief of the parish 
were much blamed for it in the visitation. The 
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bishop was somewhat quick with them, and 
signified that he was much offended. They 
made their answer, and excused themselves as 
well as they could. ‘It was a chance,” said 
they, “that the clapper brake, and we could 
not get it mended by and by; we must tarry 
till we can have it done: it shall be amended 
as shortly as may be.”” Among the others, there 
was one wiser than the rest, and he comes me to 
the bishop: ‘‘ Why, my lord,” saith he, ‘‘ doth 
your lordship make so great a matter of the 
bell that lacketh his clapper? Here is a bell,” 
said he, and pointed to the pulpit, “ that hath 
lacked a clapper this twenty years. We have 
a parson that fetcheth out of this benefice fifty 
pound every year, but we never see him.” ’ 
When the preacher went on to tell of a visitation 
which he himself had undertaken in the diocese of 
Worcester ; how he came to a certain parish, and, 
finding the church fast locked, sent for the key, and 
was told, ‘ Sir, this is a busy day with us, we cannot 
hear you; it is Robin Hood’s day. The parish are 
gone abroad to gather for Robin Hood,’ the con- 
gregation must have dissolved in mirth. For my 
lord goes on, ‘ It is no laughing matter, my friends ; 
it is a weeping matter, a heavy matter’; and so 
back to the serious purpose of the sermon. 
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Readers will have guessed by this time that they 
are expected to be fairly in love with honest Hugh. 
He is so living, so real a man that it is hard to stop 
quoting him; how he told them in the Plough 
Sermon that there was one busy bishop in England, 
and that was the devil ; how he speaks of the clergy 
going in procession and singing ‘ Hail, festal day,’ 
to show their gay coats and garments; how he 
points to the proud Pharisees thinking themselves 
worthy to ask Christ to dinner, and in their perky 
presumption, ‘ with a high, disdainous, and solemn 
countenance,’ despising their poor neighbour Magda- 
lene who must needs find a place ‘ under the board 
and in the belfry.’ Shall we ever see his like again ? 
Perhaps we may, when Paul’s Cross is rebuilt, and 
the sermon once more got into the open air. 

In striking contrast with this naive and eminently 
natural type of preaching, let us now set a passage 
from one of the sermons of a craftsman whose work 
was held in high repute in the earlier days of the 
nineteenth century—LRobert” Hall\ of Leicester. It 
will serve to show through ‘how many stages of 
evolution the pulpit had passed before we arrive 
at the period with which we are ourselves more or 
less familiar, either from our own memories, or the 
report of others. Hall was a Baptist, but he lived 
in an age when, for good or evil, theological 
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distinctions made very little difference in religious 
teaching, and page after page of his smooth and 
polished periods will fail to reveal more than that 
the author is a theist, a Christian, and perhaps a 
Protestant. The last criticism of Hall’s style would 
be that it was popular. His English has all the grave 
dignity of Addison, all the classic grace of Burke. 
Large print and leather binding appropriately belong 
to it. The sermon on the death of Princess Char- 
lotte is worthy of lawn sleeves ; that on the advan- 
tages of knowledge to the lower classes might have 
inspired the foundation of the National Society. 
Two hundred and fifty years of polite learning 
separate Hall from Latimer. The sermon has be- 
come a literary product. It has followed the same 
variations of thought, language, and style which are 
discernible in other branches of literature. Barrow 
composed sermons that were never published. 
Taylor embroidered his discourses with plentiful 
allusions to the classics. Butler made the pulpit at 
the Rolls a vehicle for essays in philosophy. Surely 
there is little cause to wonder that by the time 
Robert Hall appeared upon the scene the number 
who regularly assembled for worship was, as he 
himself estimated, far inferior to those who neglected 
it. It was left to the field-preacher to rediscover 
the art of reaching the people. When Wesley and 
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Whitefield were driven out into the churchyards 
and commons, the new opportunity created a new 
order of preachers who, though not themselves for 
the most part contributors to literature, combined 
with the return to Nature characteristic of the 
early nineteenth century, to renew the ordinary 
channels of pulpit eloquence. But Robert Hall is 
perhaps the latest representative of that stately, 
measured, classic sermon which at once suggests 
the colonnade and trim parterre, the mahogany 
pulpit and the red velvet cushion. Here is a typical 
passage which deals with the morality of expediency, 
whose fatal effects he sees in the French Revolution : 
‘A callous indifference to all moral distinc- 

tions is an almost inseparable effect of the fami- 

liar application of this theory. Virtue is no 
longer contemplated as the object of any par- 
ticular sentiment or feeling, but solely with regard 

to its effects on society : it is what it produces, 

not what it is, that is alone considered, just as 

an accountant is indifferent to the shape and 
appearance of the figures, and attends simply 

to their amount. Crimes and virtues are equally 
candidates for approbation, nor must the heart 
display the least preference, which would be to 
prejudge the cause; but must maintain a 
sacred neutrality, till Expedience, whose hand 
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never trembles in the midst of the greatest 
horrors, has weighed in her impartial balance 
their consequences and effects. In the mean- 
time they are equally candidates, we repeat it 
again, for our approbation, and equally entitled 
to it, provided the passions can be deceived into 
an opinion, and this is not difficult, that they 
will come to the same thing at the foot of the 
account. Hence that intrepidity in guilt, which 
has cased the hearts of the greatest adepts in 
this system, as with triple brass. Its seeds were 
sown by some of these with an unsparing hand 


in France, a congenial soil, where they produced | 


a thick vegetation. The consequences were 
soon felt. The fabric of society tottered to its 
base, the earth shook under their feet; the 
heavens were involved in darkness, and a voice 
more audible than thunder called upon them to 
desist. But, unmoved amidst the uproar of 
elements, undismayed by that voice which 
astonishes nature and appals the guilty, these 
men continued absorbed in their calculations.’ 
This is the sort of eloquence, very perfect of its kind, 


which goes as near to dispensing with the person- _ 


ality of the preacher as it is possible for a sermon to 
go. But a change was at hand, and the next 
preacher, with whom we are about to speak, himself 
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told a member of his congregation, who noted the 
fact in his diary, that he thought Hall too argumenta- 
tive. When he proceeded to add that his own desire 
was to preach extempore, he seems to have been 
unaware of the most remarkable feature in Hall’s 
oratory, that not a word was written till the sermon 
had been preached. 

Irving was an orator. In spite of his faults of 
style and temper—and they are not a few—the 
popular verdict of the day is justified by all that 
may be gathered from those specimens of his dis- 
courses which remain to us. Canning, no mean 
authority, told the House of Commons on a cele- 
brated occasion how he had heard a Scots minister 
preach the most eloquent sermon to which he had 
ever listened. It would certainly be true that for 
the ten years of his residence in London he was by 
far the greatest preacher in the metropolis. What 
was the secret of his power? If it were possible 
to single out any one characteristic as more than 
another the source of his marvellous success, it 
would be the presence of that quality which the 
Greeks regarded as the first requisite for oratory— 
intensity or fiery earnestness. But his style was 
“not Hellenic ; it was essentially Hebraic. Irving 
was nothing if not a prophet. Through almost 
every line that he has written runs the true 
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prophetic fire. It is the presence of this force that 
makes the sermon.’ The discourse may be written 
or spoken, the offspring of a momentary inspiration 
or the work of an elaborate preparation. This is of 
secondary importance. What matters most is that 
the voice of the preacher shall recall to those who 
hear it the words of Amos, the herdman of Tekoa : 
‘The lion hath roared; who can but hear? The 
Lord God hath spoken ; who can but prophesy ? ’ 

This is undoubtedly true of Irving. The following 
passages from his orations * Of Judgment to Come,’ 
may be taken as instances of his style: 

.‘ Nay, even then, under the death-like deser- 
tion of all her faculties, and the oppressive 
weight of sleep, the mind in her remoter 
chambers keeps up a fantastical disport of 
mimic life, as if loth for an instant to forego 
the pleasure she hath in conscious being. 
Seeing then, not even the sleep-locked avenues of 
sense, nor the worn-out powers of thought and 
action, nor slumber’s soft embrace, can so lull 
the soul that she should for a while forget her 
cogitations, and join herself to dark oblivion ; 
seeing that she keeps up the livelong day a busy 
play of thought, feeling and action, and during 
the night keeps vigils in her mysterious cham- 
bers, fighting with the powers of oblivion and 
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inertness a battle for existence—how should she 
be able for any instant to do without the 
presence and operations of her Creator’s laws-— 
from which being at any instant exempted, she 
is a god unto herself, or the world is her god ?’ 

‘Why, in modern times, do we not take from 
the Word that sublimity of design and gigantic 
strength of purpose which made all things bend 
before the saints, whose praise is in the Word 
and the Church of God? Why have the 
written secrets of the Eternal become less 
moving than the fictions of fancy, or the 
periodical works of idle literature; and their 
impressiveness died away into the imbecility of 
a tale that hath been often told ? Not because 
man’s spirit hath become weak. Was there 
ever an age in which it was more patient of 
research, or restless after improvement ? Not 
because the Spirit of God hath become back- 
ward in his help, or the Word divested of its 
truth—but because we treat it not as the all- 
accomplished wisdom of God—the righteous 
setting works of men alongside of it, or masters 
over it—the world altogether apostatizing from 
it unto folly. We come to meditate it, like 
armed men to consult of peace—our whole 
mind occupied with insurrectionary interests— 
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and suffer no captivity of its truth. Faith, 
which should brood with expanded wings over 
the whole heavenly legend, imbibing its entire 
spirit—what hath it become? a name to 
conjure up theories and hypotheses upon. 
Duty likewise hath fallen into a few formalities 
of abstaining from amusements, and heaping 
up severities—instead of denoting a soul girt 
with all its powers for its Maker’s will. Re- 
ligion also, a set of opinions and party dis- 
tinctions separated from high endowments, and 
herding with cheap popular accomplishments— 
a mere serving-maid of everyday life; instead 
of being the mistress of all earthly, and the 
preceptress of all heavenly sentiments—and the 
very queen of all high gifts, graces and perfec- 
tions, in every walk of life ! ’ 

These specimens are, of course, by no means fault- 
less. The peerless English which was to flow from 
the pen of John Henry Newman, within a decade or 
two of Irving’s appearance in London, was not yet. 
There is a certain ring, we must not exactly say of 
hollowness, but of imperfection in his sentences. 
Like Abbotsford in architecture, so Irving’s dis- 
courses in oratory are unable wholly to get quit 
of the influences of the eighteenth century. They 
are not quite spontaneous, entirely natural, wholly 
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unaffected. The very intensity of feeling is too 
monotonous, too much unbroken by lighter passages, 
to be altogether human. And there is a sad lack 
of humour. Irving could scarcely have laughed, if 
it had been to save his life. He never forgets the 
pulpit pose. We cannot help feeling that the 
speaker is endeavouring to maintain himself at a 
high level, that he is too fond of a pomp and magnifi- 
cence of diction, and that he often fails in conse- 
quence. His pictures often lose the perfection of 
beauty for want of that economy of style, which is 
yet never parsimonious, that marks ‘the sermons 
of Liddon. The two passages which follow may be 
usefully compared with the examples of Liddon’s 
work which appear on subsequent pages : 

‘The missionaries, who are the apostles and 
true dignitaries of the modern church, have 
addressed their undertaking to the lowest and 
most degraded of their species, the West Indian 
slave, who is bought and sold and fed for labour, 
and differeth only from the ox in that he is not 
stalled for the butcher’s knife; the Green- 
landers, in whose misnamed region the green of 
nature doth rarely bloom; the treacherous 
islanders of the South Seas; the Hottentots, 
whose name hath grown proverbial as the 
extreme limit of ignorance.’ 
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‘Like that much-to-be-pitied master of 
present poetry,! and many other mighty spirits 
of this licentious day, they must rage and fret 
against the world ; which world will dash them 
off, as the prominent rocks do the feeble bark 
which braves them, leaving them to after ages 
reckless monuments of folly. That same world 
will dash them off, which, if they had come with 
honest, kind intentions, would have taken them 
into its bosom, even as the rocks of the ocean do 
throw their everlasting arms abroad, and take 
within their peaceful bays thousands of the 
tallest ships which sail upon the bosom of the 
deep.’ 


Irving’s sermons are by no means devoid of art, Qt 


though it is often self-conscious and sometimes pain- 
fully artificial. His reading appears to have been 
extensive, and adds greatly to the interest of his 
writings. Newton and Shakespeare, Bacon and 
Locke, Hooker and Milton are among those whom 
he quotes or to whom he refers. English history, 
philosophy, and the classical world are laid under 
contribution. As the pomp, so also the pedantry 
of the eighteenth century is not wholly absent. He 
uses Latin words, and often in a Latinised sense ; 

for example, ‘prominent’ and ‘continent.’ He © 
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transposes the order of words, which tends to give 
a statuesque effect really foreign to his general style ; 
for example, ‘ by no outward force constrained.’ He 
is sometimes fantastic. ‘God’s own Son whose 
daughter Mercy is,’ is somewhat offensive to Chris- 
tian feeling, and may be contrasted with Words- 
worth’s description of Duty as the ‘ stern daughter of 
the voice of God.’ Sometimes he uses grandiloquent 
periphrases where the simplest language is what we 
require. Thus Christianity is said to ‘have dis- 
armed the thigh of its weapon, and procured revenge 
to be taken out of the hands of the injured into the 
hands of the upright Judge.’ What is meant here 
is that duelling was brought to an end. 

But, when every abatement has been made from 
Irving’s literary and oratorical reputation, we are 
bound to give him a high place in the history of 
English eloquence. He stood at the beginning of a 
new era, and might fitly be described as its harbinger 
and herald. In the window above his grave in the 
crypt of Glasgow Cathedral there is a figure of John 
the Baptist.. The voice crying in the wilderness 
not unfitly describes him. About him there clings 
the garb of the old order, but his personality belongs 
to the new. His face was towards a coming Christ. 

The interest which attaches to the work of 
Robertson of Brighton is largely due to the fact that 
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he was the first of modern preachers. F. D. Maurice 

was, indeed, older, and had already begun to publish 

before Robertson was known. But the death of the 

latter in 1853 at the early age of thirty-seven has 

given a priority to the younger man, to which he 

would not otherwise have been entitled. We do not 

possess his sermons precisely in the form in which /) 

they were delivered. He did not write, but was in “% 

the habit of sending a more or less complete account 

of a discourse, after it had been given, to one of his 

friends, and it is from these manuscripts that the 

sermons were posthumously published in four series. 

His ministry at Trinity Chapel extended over a 

period of seven years, and the power of his utter- 

ances is to some extent measured by the fact that 

London men of business would spend the Sunday in 

Brighton for the express purpose of listening to his 

words. PP. 
But, while the freshness and originality of the © “ +e 

_ thought is still apparent to the reader of the printed Cr 

page, it is not altogether easy for those who have r 

no impression, much less recollection, of the person- 

ality of the preacher to appreciate the immense 

enthusiasm which those sermons excited. They lack 

the incomparable style of Newman. There is sim- 

plicity without austerity, mysticism without pre- 

cision. They suggest rather than teach. But it 
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is not so much the great ideas looming through the 
mist, which Coleridge attributed to Irving, as the 
truths that ‘in manhood darkly join,’ of which 
Tennyson sings, that reappear in Robertson. In 
fact, the affinity between this preacher of a new age 
and the great poet who was expressive in the region 
of-his own art of the age in which he lived, to a 
degree not reached by any of his contemporaries, 
has often been noticed. There is the same wistful- 
ness, the same reconstructive tendency in matters of 
belief, which never yet quite reaches any clear and 
definite system. His deep natural piety makes him 
emphatically a man of religion, but he is somewhat 
of a tentative prophet, and the reader of to-day is as 
much aware of his destructive as of his positive habit 
of mind. No doubt he died before he had time to 
develop the full results of his thought, but it is 
doubtful how far he would have been able to com- 
bine his scattered thought into a definite message. 
It must be remembered that the world had already 
begun to receive Maurice’s ideal of the kingdom of 
Christ before it became aware of Robertson. His 
function was rather to gather the material for the 
rebuilding of the edifice of belief than to re-establish 
a positive theology. He had that imperfect induc- 
tive temper which fears hypothesis as though it 
involved a return to the discredited path of 
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unverified and traditional deduction. For him Christ 
is rather the revealer of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart than a gospel of redemption, the inter- 
preter of the mind naturally Christian rather than 
the satisfaction of its desperate need. Of course 
such a criticism can only be made with many 
reservations, but it represents the general effect of 
his preaching. The gleams, nay, the flashes, of 
truth are infinite, but there is no sovereign word 
of power, no unchanging and constant deliverance, 
such as may be detected in Newman, on the one 
hand, and Spurgeon on the other. © 

This defect in Robertson’s thought may be illus- 
trated from the method and structure of his sermons, 
which are in striking contrast to that of Newman. 


It requires no wide acquaintance with the Plain and 


Parochial Sermons of the great Tractarian to recog- 
nise, aS a conspicuous quality of his preaching, the 
presence of a dominant note which gives unity and 
power to each discourse. Newman always knew 
precisely what he wanted to drive home. Often it 
is gathered up in a forcible phrase or sentence which 
becomes the title of the sermon, and by which it is 
indelibly imprinted on the memory. An obvious 
instance is Ventures of Faith, the name given to a 
famous discourse, the subject of which is the incident 
of Christ’s conversation with the sons of Zebedee, 
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when they asked for the chief seats in His kingdom. 
Not a word in the whole sermon falls outside this 
title. Every detail of the incident is subordinated 
to this leading idea, which articulates the whole 
utterance and gives it an artistic proportion that for 
ever fixes its message on the mind. 

In contrast with this may be set a sermon of 
Robertson’s taken from among those character 
studies of the Old Testament, which are admittedly 
among his most successful achievements. The 
thirteenth sermon in the Fourth Series is called 
‘Isaac Blessing his Sons.’ There are many pas- 
sages that rivet the attention by describing aspects 
of human life, the pathos or solemnity of which are 
well within the compass of the ordinary imagina- 
tion. ‘Is it not affecting,’ says the preacher, ‘ to 
think of a human being, not sick nor in pain, with 
his natural force unabated, calmly sitting down to 
make arrangements for what shall be when he is in 
his last long sleep ?’ Or again: ‘There is some- 
thing peculiarly impressive in whatever is done for 
the last time. Then the simplest acts contract a 
kind of sacredness. The last walk in the country 
we are leaving. The last time a dying man sees the 
sunset. The last words of those from whom we have 
parted, which we treasure up as more than acci- 
dental, almost prophetic. The winding up of a 
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watch, as the last act at night. The signature of a 
will.’ But, when we review the sermon as a whole, 
we find ourselves asking what it is that the preacher 
really wishes us to carry away as the leading thought 
of the discourse. As a matter of fact, there is no 
main idea. The divisions of the sermon have no 
immediate bearing upon one another; they are 
really separate sermons. The introduction pre- 
pares us for the first section, which is ‘Isaac’s 
preparation for death.’ But to the second, ‘ The 
united treachery of Jacob and Rebekah,’ it has no 
relation, and this latter portion itself has no real 
unity, for it introduces us first to the treachery of 
Rebekah, as illustrating ‘a trait of female char- 
acter,’ the idolising of a person, and then to Jacob’s 
sin, whereby he became ‘the agent in a plan of 
villainy which he had not the contrivance to origi- 
nate.’ And the conclusion of the whole, in which 
the lessons of Jacob’s action are briefly applied, 
leaves the hearers with an impression which entirely 
obliterates the memory of the earlier stages. 

If it is urged that this criticism involves a con- 
ception of the sermon that is scarcely historical, in 
view of the desultory character of the ancient 
homily as handled by a Chrysostom or an Augustine, 
the reply must be that these compositions are a 
running commentary upon Scripture, and that the 
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discourses of Robertson, like those of Newman, 
with which they are here compared, are not exposi- 
tory in design, but belong to an entirely different 
order. The title in this case, whether originally 
given by the author himself or merely affixed by 
the editor, is singularly inappropriate. 

Robertson was not without that faculty for real- 
ising effects in Nature or for understanding the 
poetry of science, wh which reaches a high point of 
perfection in Tennyson, as when in his sermon on 
the Sacrifice of Christ, which from a theological 
point of view leaves much to be desired, he speaks 
of the emotions which have been stirred when ‘ the 
long bars of purple “ edged with intolerable radi- 
ance ’”’ seemed ‘ to float in a sea of pale pure green, 
when the whole sky seemed to reel with thunder, 
when the night wind moaned’; or illustrates what 
he believes to be the truth involved in the doctrine 
of imputed righteousness by the ‘ microscopic red 
moss tinting the surface of the snow’ in Arctic 
regions, which is the pledge of a rich vegetation in 
sunnier climes. He has a close sympathy with that 
conception of Law which was more characteristic of 
the early enthusiasm of modern science half a century 
ago than of the investigator of the present day. In 
the sermon on Prayer he introduces us to the 
Astronomer descending ‘ from his serene gaze upon 
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the moving heavens’; the Chemist rising ‘ from con- 
templating those marvellous affinities, the proportions 
of which are never altered,’ and realising the ‘ fact 
that every atom and element has its own mystic 
number in the universe to the end of time’; the 
Economist who ‘ has studied the laws of wealth, and 
seen how fixed they are and sure.’ In a series of 
Advent lectures on the debt of the Christian to 
Greek and barbarian, which, taken as a whole, are 
not to be compared with Church’s famous discourse 
on the same subject in Human Life and its Con- 
ditions, occurs an interesting passage on the method 
of scientific research : . 

‘So in modern science, which is eminently 
Christian, having exchanged the bold theorising 
of ancient times for the patient humble willing- 
ness to be taught by the facts of Nature, and 
performing its wonders by exact imitation of 
them—on the Christian principle—the Son of 
Man can do nothing of Himself, but what He 
seeth the Father do.’ 

Such a teacher was eminently calculated to wield 
his greatest influence over minds which were in- 
evitably more deeply stirred by the existence of new 
facts which lay outside the narrower circle of ideas, 
within which the systems of the past, whether theo- 
logical or philosophic, had been elaborated, than 
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impressed with their significance and relations. 
It has been the task of the age in which we live to 
learn these lessons, and we are still engaged in 
ethicising the old theology and restating it in terms 
of the new world. But in Robertson’s time observa- 
tion was still busy with the facts themselves, and 
this necessarily meant a more or less negative atti- 
tude towards systematic statements of a religion, 
the spiritual basis of which in the experience of a 
Luther or a Wesley was to a large extent for- 
gotten. 

Robertson is greatest, as might almost have been 
expected, in the analysis of character and motive, 
in the appeal to what is in man, in the awakening of 
conscience in regard to matters of common moral 
experience, in all that concerns what may be summed 
up in natural religion. This is the way in which he 
impressed his contemporaries with a sense of reality. 
For the time being, such terms as grace, justifica- 
tion, salvation had almost ceased to come within 
the category of experimental religion. Sacrifice 
must be explained as self-sacrifice, baptism must be 
expressed rather as a revelation of man’s true 
relation to God than as a supernatural means 
whereby a change in that relation was effected. 
We feel as we read Robertson almost as though for 
him the human was the divine. 
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In the Fourth Series of sermons there is preserved 


a letter written by an admirer of the preacher, whose 
name is withheld, which shows clearly enough that 
what men and women were seeking, and what 
Robertson gave them, was a revelation of them- 
selves—their yearnings, errors, struggles, hopes. 
‘Suppose,’ says this critic of the pulpit, ‘the 
preacher goes down into the depths of his own 
being, and has the courage and fidelity to carry 
all he finds there, first to God in confession and 
prayer, and then to his flock as some part of the 
general experience of Humanity, do you not feel 


that he must be touching close upon some brother-_! 


man’s sorrows and wants?’ It is in this way that 
Robertson makes the characters of the Old Testa- 
ment live before us with a human, not a theological 
interest, so that they speak to sorely tried human 
beings of a temptation that is common to man, to 
realise which is to be already on the road to victory 
and peace. Here, for example, is his manner of 
treating Solomon : 

‘It is no marvel, brethren. It is all most 
natural, all most intelligible—a temptation 
which we feel ourselves every day. The brilli- 
ant, dazzling, accomplished world—what Chris- 
tian with a mind polished like Solomon’s does 
not own its charms? And yet now, pause. Is 
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it in wise Egypt that our highest blessedness 
lies ? Is it in busy, restless Sidon ? Is it in 
luxurious Moab? No, my Christian brethren. 
The Christian must leave the world alone. His 
blessedness lies in quiet work with the Israel of 
God. His home is in that deep, unruffled tran- 
quillity which belongs to those who are trying 
to know Christ. And when a Christian will not 
learn this ; when he will not understand that in 
calmness, and home, and work, and love his soul 
must find its peace; when he will try keener 
and more exciting pleasures ; when he says, I 
must taste what life is while I am young, its 
feverishness, its strange, delirious, maddening 
intoxication, he has just taken Solomon’s first 
step, and he must take the whole of Solomon’s 
after and most bitter experience along with 
it.’ 

It will be noticed that, while there is one theo- 
logical phrase, ‘ to know Christ,’ in this passage, its 
import, as it would occur in one of St. Paul’s epistles, 
is not explained, but each hearer is left to interpret 
it according to his own ideas. The true interest of 
the appeal lies elsewhere. The atmosphere is akin 
to that of Wordsworth’s phrase, ‘ true to the kindred 
points of heaven and home.’ The congregation 
would disperse, dissatisfied with the desire for social 
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excitements, and kindled with a fresh enthusiasm 
for the gentle pieties of the simple life. 

No doubt it was one of the pressing needs of the 
day that men should be made to understand that 
the Bible was a real book, with a living human 
interest, not a mere collection of mechanical types 
and unnatural anticipations. This might involve 
what the instructed theologian would feel to be an 
understatement of its full significance, but it was a 
real work of rescue that men like Robertson under- 
took. His attitude towards the prophets is ex- 
pressed in the first sermon on Balaam. ‘ Remem- 
ber,’ he says, ‘how the true prophets of Jehovah 
spoke. Simply, with no affectation of mystery, no 
claims to mystical illumination.’ We are not here 
concerned with the truth or falsity of this position, 
but with its importance for Robertson’s preaching, 
as enabling him to make simple appeals to the 
consciences of men, who were open to warnings 
addressed to human nature rather than to religious 
orthodoxy. With one illustration of this, taken 
from the same sermon, we must pass on to the 
consideration of another preacher. Robertson has 
reached the point in the narrative when Balaam, 
tempted by worldly considerations to abandon his 
first thoughts of refusal, has embarked at length 
upon his fateful journey to the borders of Moab, and 
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been met by the angel with the drawn sword. He 
proceeds as follows : 

‘Lastly, let us consider the impossibility 
under such circumstances of going back. 
Balaam offers to go back. The angel says, 
“Go on.” There was yet one hope for him— 
to be true, to utter God’s words careless of 
consequences ; but he who had been false so 
long, how should he be true? It was too late. 
In the ardour of youth you have made perhaps 
a wrong choice, or chosen an unfit profession, 
or suffered yourself weakly and passively to be 
drifted into a false course of action, and now, 
in spite of yourself, you feel there is no going 
back. To many minds, such a lot comes as 
with the mysterious force of a destiny. They 
see themselves driven, and forget that they 
put themselves in the way of the stream that 
drives them. They excuse their own acts as if 
they were coerced. They struggle now and 
then faintly, as Balaam did—try to go back— 
cannot—and at last sink passively in the 
mighty current that floats them on to wrong.’ 

Liddon I have the great advantage of remember- 
ing. I must therefore be excused at this point for 
slipping into the first person singular. He was still 
living in Oxford when I took my degree. He died 
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some months after I had myself, inspired by no 
example more brilliant than his own, been admitted 
to that same office of a preacher which was adorned 
with the lustre of his name. As, year by year, I 
have addressed the students at the Clergy School 
on the duties of the pulpit, and quoted the name of 
Liddon, I have scarcely been able to bring myself 
to believe that I was speaking to men who did not 
know the ring of his matchless voice. Yet so indeed 
it is. For it is now nearly twenty years since his 
body was laid to rest in the crypt of that vast 
cathedral whose echoing arches still seem to hold 
the music of his well-remembered tones. His is one 
of those figures which is stamped indelibly on the 
memory. I see him now as he stood one afternoon 
on the railway platform at Oxford, waiting in the 
gathering dusk for the train to Paddington, com- 
pelling by his very appearance thoughts far different 
from those which the busy scene suggested. I see 
him as he stood one Sunday night at one of the tables 
in Christ Church hall, when I happened to be at his 
elbow, as he turned over the album in which he had 
collected photographs of a recent tour in Palestine 
and Egypt, or told, with grave, inimitable humour, 
how a young Arab sheikh, whom his party had sur- 
prised in the dignity of his native costume, hurried 
to the seclusion of his tent and reappeared in all the 
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vulgar glory of the latest Bond Street fashion to do 
honour to his Western guests. I hear almost as 
distinctly now as on that Sunday afternoon when I 
sat among the crowd under the Dome the words 
of the great preacher’s text rolling round the vast 
space: ‘ Heaviness may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning.’ 

No one could wield the Scriptures in the manner of 
Liddon. He had the wonderful art of making the 
words his own, as he worked them into the web and 
texture of his thought. I remember a conspicuous 
instance which occurred in a sermon that I myself 
heard in the University Church at Oxford. He was 
illustrating the unchangeableness of God. He 
wished to remind his hearers of the famous passage 
in the Psalms where the Divine Eternity is con- 
trasted with the perishable heavens and earth. Any 
ordinary preacher would have been content to quote 
the passage as a whole, beginning with the words, 
‘Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the founda- 
tions of the earth,’ and not pausing until the end of 
the sentence which completes it—‘ Thou art the 
same, and Thy years shall not fail.” And what 
would have been the result? Simply, that the 
ordinary hearer, recognising, or thinking that he 
recognised, the quotation, would soon have com- 
posed his mind for a short rest, until the preacher 
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again said something new. Liddon was far too 
consummate an artist to regard such a contingency 
as tolerable. He knew perfectly well that the 
speaker must contribute an element of his own to the 
recital of familiar words ; he must bring forth out 
of his treasure things new as well as old if the spell 
was not to be taken off his audience. And this is 
how he finished the sentence : 

‘They all shall wax old as doth a garment, 
and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, 
and they shall be changed, but Thou art the 
same.” 

There he stopped. A new rhythm was given to 
the sentence for which not the psalmist but the 
preacher was responsible. The accustomed cadence 
was interrupted, a fresh emphasis was given to the 
concluding clause, and men poured out of St. Mary’s 
that morning feeling that for them new associa- 
tions, new emotions, new memories gathered around 
language with which they had been familiar almost 
from their infancy. 

Liddon loved the rhythm of a well-turned sen- 
tence, and the music of a word or phrase. It was in 
this same sermon—I quote from memory ; I do not 
know that it was ever published—that he pointed 
out how material things are often suggestive of 
deeper and more spiritual realities, illustrating his 
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meaning by the circumstances under which Newman 
wrote ‘Lead, Kindly Light.’ ‘The kindly light 
amid the encircling gloom was not the flickering 
lantern on the mast of the little fishing-boat in the 
straits of Bonifacio.’ ‘ Ah,’ said the present Bishop 
of Birmingham to me some days afterwards, 
‘Liddon made that sentence in order to say the 
word Bonifacio.’ No doubt it was so. You cannot 
read many of his sentences before you are made 
aware that the writer has heard every clause, every 
phrase, every word, before he has fitted it into its 
appropriate place in-the beautifully proportioned 
structure of language which he is rearing. No one 
could watch Liddon’s mouth without at once per- 
ceiving his fastidious taste, his delicate appreciation 
of balanced and modulated utterance, his recogni- 
tion of the glorious possibilities of our mother 
tongue. For him it was not asledge-hammer but a 
sword. 

Liddon was not a deep thinker, but he was an 
eminently keen observer, especially of the currents 
that played upon the surface of social life. And this 
expressed itself in the subtle vein of humour which 
is clearly observable even in the most serious of his 
sermons. All his sermons were serious, for it was 
always quite impossible for him to forget what were 
to him the tremendous issues which life for every 
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man involved. No face that I have ever seen con- 
veyed to me more immediately the impression of 
awe. Liddon was not stern, but he was always 
severe. His mobile mouth was not that of a 
Puritan. He had a prophet’s eye. But his humour 
is no less certain than his severity. Nor was he 
afraid under due restraint to introduce it into the 
pulpit. 

In this he was wholly unlike Magee, whose witty 
sayings are household words, but whose published 
sermons seem to me, though this would not be 
universally admitted, conventional and dull. But 
the brilliant Irish prelate was a debater rather than 
a preacher, a politician rather than a prophet. His 
fame will rest on his great speech in the House of 
Lords, in which he bade Mr. Gladstone not to irritate 
his great backbone, rather than on his sermon in 
St. Patrick’s on the breaking of nets, which is said 
to have recommended him to Disraeli for the see 
of Peterborough. I have read that sermon in cold 
print, but the dust of the Irish Church has long been 
laid, and I failed to discover its surpassing interest. 
Magee did not scintillate in his sermons. I heard 
him once, but, apart from a somewhat majestic 
quotation of the Dies Irw (‘ Tantus labor non sit 
cassus ’), such impressions as I preserve are rather 
those of a skilful advocate retained for the defence 
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of Christianity than of a revealer of mysteries. I 
can see him in the pulpit with his forefinger ad- 
vanced, but his face I do not recall. I do not think 
it was on fire, nor did his speech sparkle. There 
was, at any rate, no suggestion of wit. 

Liddon was not a wit, much less was he a 
humorist. But there was a splendid irony, which 
from time to time played upon his utterance. A 
ray of sunlight on the face, a few exquisite sentences, 
and you had been presented in passing with a delicate 
epigram or a shrewd criticism of life, which showed 
you at once that the steady gaze of those grey eyes 
penetrated to other recesses than those of eternity. 
In one of his University Sermons, which is entituled, 
‘The Conflict of Faith with Undue Exaltation of 
Intellect,’ a favourite idea of Liddon’s, in which I 
am bound to say he does not seem to me to have 
been always quite fair to intellect, he is speaking of 
the way in which reason will at times, all unknown 
to itself, become the slave of passion. Suddenly he 
has borrowed an illustration from that perennial 
subject of universal interest, the relations of men 
and women, in which, perhaps, some of the modern 
advocates of sex equality may think the preacher 
was not altogether fair to women. Liddon was not 
a George Meredith, nor, in the days in which he spoke 
(1865), was the morning sermon at Oxford more 
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largely attended by ladies than by lads. But this 
is what he said : 

‘The passions, like some women, know how 
to disguise and even how to recommend their 
despotism by the graceful movements and 
gentle courtesies of a well-simulated obedience.’ 

Or, again, having spoken of the way in which 
some persons would discredit a Biblical narrative 
simply on the ground that it included the miracu- 
lous, ‘ this difficulty,’ he continues, ‘ will not weigh 
with any humble and reverent Christian who does not 
already consider himself to be a sort of private 
secretary to the Master of the Universe.’ The 
sermon in question was delivered years before a 
certain play had been produced on the boards of a 
London theatre, or I am inclined to think Liddon’s 
fastidious taste would have sought another form of 
expression. But there are instances of the peculiar 
shape which his humour took in private conversa- 
tion no less than in public utterance. ‘To think,’ 
said he, as he pointed in Christ Church hall to the 
picture of a comfortable prelate who, as the painter 
had represented him, exhibited, if not the fruits of 
good living, at least the indications of generous port, 
‘to think, dear friend, that in the providence of 
God that person should have been chosen as the 
link between Mr. Keble and the Apostles ! ’ 
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I only once heard Liddon make a speech, and ‘it 
was not effective. The circumstances were not 
propitious. It was in the Sheldonian on the 
memorable occasion when by a majority the Oxford 
Convocation gave its vote in favour of vivisection. 
Liddon, as might almost have been conjectured, 
was uncompromisingly hostile. Feeling ran high, 
and the undergraduates were boisterous. Liddon 
by an unfortunate slip of the tongue spoke of the 
Professor of Physiology as Dr. Burdenson Sanders. 
But the speech was not a success, because the con- 
ditions were unsuitable to his style. He was made 
neither for the hustings nor the House of Commons, 
but pre-eminently for the chair, whether in the 
French’ or English sense of the word. His sermons 
are an ordered progress from exordium to peroration. 
Every sentence, every word, bears the impress of 
selection. Each syllable is meant to have its full 
meaning and effect. No epithet is wasted ; indeed, 
the selection of epithets i is one of his finest character- 
istics. The arrangement of the sentence forces you 
to put the emphasis on the right word. Liddon 
never underlines. It is a richer, more magnificent, 
more regal style than Newman, but it is neither 
flamboyant, like Jeremy Taylor, nor exuberant, like 
Farrar. He is nothing if not chastened both in 
thought and speech. The great French preachers 
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of the last two centuries—Bossuet, Fénelon, La- 
cordaire—are said to have been his models. And 
undoubtedly there are some elements in Liddon’s 
mind which were lost on the majority of his fellow- 
countrymen—courtly grace, clear-cut and sym- 
metrical thought, inexorable deductive logic—all 
of them qualities dear to the heart of the cultivated 
Frenchman. But the solidity of the Englishman 
was never wanting, and the specimens of his oratory 
which remain to us must undoubtedly take a high 
rank among good English prose. It lacks spon- 
taneity, perhaps. At times it is over-refined. But 
we appreciate it in the same spirit that we bring to 
the reading of Thackeray or Stevenson. 

It is not, however, here that the secret of Liddon’s 
power as a persuasive preacher lies. So far as it is 
permissible to indicate its sources within the com- 
pass of an essay such as this, we must find that 
secret in the preacher’s own vivid conscience, and 
the appeal which this enabled him to make to the 
conscience of his hearers, in his transparent sin- 
cerity which left no doubt in the mind of the listener 
that he was profoundly convinced of what he con- 
ceived to be his message, and the awe with which 
he contemplated the tremendous issues that he 
believed to be involved in human character. Men 
may differ about the correctness of his creed. There 
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can be but one verdict among good men concerning 
his consuming zeal for righteousness. 

Here are some fine examples of his style. In the 
first he is calling the roll of the notable persons who 
passed away in the year 1873: 

‘How many are the names which on this day 
last year stood high in the public life of England 
or of Europe, and are now numbered with the 
dead! Since then the Emperor upon whose 
lightest words Europe had hung for almost 
twenty years with breathless anxiety, has died 
in a Kentish village close to this metropolis, 
surrounded only by his family and the few 
friends of his fallen fortunes. Since then the 
thinker and writer who has made Bentham a 
popular power, and who, amid whatever errors 
(and I have no wish to extenuate their serious- 
ness, though I hope and pray that they were 
largely the product of circumstances beyond 
his control), has contributed much to the mental 
enterprise of Englishmen, has left us to discover 
the real limits of a philosophy of experience. 
Since then the acute judge, whose professional 
knowledge was only exceeded by his humour, 
or at least by his general capacity, has gone to 
his account. On the way he all but met, at the 
very gate of Eternity, the Prelate to whom he 
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had been so often opposed ; the first, at the 
time of his death, of English prelates ; the man 
who, by the common consent of men, for the 
manifoldness of his gifts and his intrepid 
devotion to work, stood alone among those who 
filled the high places of the Church, and has 
left behind him none who even distantly 
approach him.’ 

Few, in marshalling the procession of the dead, 
could have excelled Liddon as he here begins the 
list with Louis Napoleon, John Stuart Mill, Lord 
Westbury, and Samuel Wilberforce. 

The sublime impartiality of Nature’s face in 
presence of human joys and sorrows has been 
described a thousand times, but how many could 
hope to rival the few sentences of Liddon’s sermon 
on ‘Fatalism and the Living God,’ in which he 
reproduces for us this widespread human experience ? 

‘Has it not occurred to us that, supposing 
“* Nature ” to be of a truth the plastic creature 
of our Father in heaven, her smiles and her 
frowns ought to be in keeping with the alterna- 
tions of the inward life of His children? It 
may have been that we were sad or sick even 
unto death, while the seasons pursued in tran- 
quil unfeeling indifference their even march of 
still beauty or majestic tumult. The sun which 
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shone upon our joy of yore shines to-day, it 

may be, with yet more scorching brilliancy upon 

our sorrow ; and the face of earth and heaven 

seems to our bleeding hearts to meet us with 

the same glance of an unmoved irony, as we 

assist in our gladness at the bridal party, or 
stand in tears by the side of the open grave.’ 

To describe the not distant future, when the place 

that knows us to-day shall know us no more, is a not 

infrequent device for moving the sons of men to 

solemn and serious reflection. Liddon shows us his 

originality in producing the same emotions by 

drawing an inimitable picture of a not distant past : 

‘The most simple and obvious truths are, as 

a rule, the most profound ; and I do not there- 

fore apologize for asking each one of you to 

reflect steadily on the answer to this question, 

Where was I one short century ago? Most of 

us, indeed, in asking ourselves the question 

might be content with a much shorter period. 

The sun in the heavens, the face of the earth, 

the general conditions of human life, were then 

what they are at this hour. The civilized world 

with its great cities, and its leading ideas, and 

its general currents of effort and movement, 

were then what they are now. England was 

here. Our neighbourhood, our family, it may 
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be our home, were known. These very benches 
were filled by a generation which observed our 
Church formalities and used our devotional 
language. Others, it may be, were then living 
who bore the very names which distinguish us 
among men, and whose forms and faces have 
almost seemed to anticipate our personal life. 
But we, each one of us, were as yet nothing. 
All that thought and feeling, and passion and 
effort which centres at this moment in and is 
part of our separate selves, did not then exist. 
The lowest and vilest creatures were more than 
we, in that to them a being had been given 
while as yet we were without one.’ 

Inferior artists know, or, at any rate, think they 
know, how to make their sermons radiant with the 
glory of sunset skies. Of such colours the great 
artist is economical. When he does permit himself 
their use, the result is not easily approached. 
Liddon’s devotion to Pusey is well known. My last 
quotation shall be a simile taken from the closing 
words of a sermon which is a disciple’s tribute to his 
master : 

‘Again and again, during the last two 
months, have we looked upon the western sun, 
as, wellnigh shrouded by masses of lowering 
clouds, he hurries to hide himself, as if in shame, 
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beneath the line of the horizon. But lo! no 
sooner has he disappeared from sight, than the 
heavens are suffused with tints and hues of un- 
accustomed beauty, and the very clouds which 
but just now seemed to gather that they might 
cover up his face while his time of departure 
had not yet come, are touched beyond others 
with the radiance which he flings in such 
profusion from his place in a sky which is 
beyond our sight. So it is with the servants 
of God.’ 

Of many regrets for past omissions which now, 
alas! are beyond rectification, one is that I never 
heard Charles Haddon Spurgeon. I have, indeed, 
seen the place from which, year after year, he held 
the great multitudes which flocked to his ministry, 
but when I visited the Tabernacle it was to hear 
John Bright deliver an address on a subject less 
evangelical than would usually have engaged the 
lips of its illustrious pastor, the subject which is 
euphemistically called the liberation of religion 
from State patronage and control. Spurgeon’s 
pulpit activity is marvellous. There is only one 
short book of the Bible, the Second Epistle of St. 
John, which is apparently unrepresented in the 
series of his published sermons, and some of the 
books have produced a copious supply of texts. 
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One sermon may be taken as an illustration. Its 
subject is “The Prodigal Love for the Prodigal 
Son,’ which is described as ‘ one of three thousand 
and fifty-four sermons now published.’ That, 
during a long career of constant and almost un- 
interrupted preaching, this doughty evangelist— 
for that is the term that best describes the type of 
which he was a signal instance—should have delivered 
sermons which not only bore to be printed week by 
week, but the publication of which was necessary 
to supply a demand that never seemed to slacken ; 
that he should never to the end of his days have 
ceased to attract crowded assemblies which hung 
upon the word at his lips; that Spurgeon should 
have been as a household word among tens of 
thousands to whom Liddon was all but unknown, 
is sufficient attestation, if such were needed, of 
Spurgeon’s eminence as a preacher. Indeed, if we 
are to judge by a democratic standard, he is the 
greatest preacher of the nineteenth, as was White- 
field of the preceding century. He was, however, 
no finished orator, no maker of prose, no constructor 
of periods. His style is conversational though not 
colloquial. His sentences are short, straight, simple. 
His epigrams are popular, not polished. His lan- 
guage is good honest Saxon. The wayfaring man, 
though a fool, would never miss his meaning. His 
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pathos and his mirth are those of the common folk, 
but he is not vulgar. More directly evangelical, less 
obviously ethical than Hugh Latimer, he is, neverthe- 
less, perhaps more than any other preacher in the 
line of succession from him. Why, we are almost 
tempted to ask, have there not been more of such 
preachers ? England does not love idealists, because 
she does not understand them. And Spurgeon is no 
idealist, but a plain man like his hearers, profoundly 
impressed with the conviction that his life differs 
from that of the unilluminated only because the 
rays of the Divine Love stream upon it. 

This sermon on the Prodigal Son reveals the 
preacher. The scenery is that of a home such as 
the congregation of Newington Butts would easily 
present to the imagination. ‘This young man was 
on the way to his father; but he would not have 
reached him unless his father had come the major 
part of the way. When you give God an inch, He 
will give you an ell. If you come a little way to 
“ yet a great way off”? He will 
run to meet you.’ The adaptation of a familiar 
proverb in this paragraph is no doubt of the sort 
that has gained for Spurgeon the reputation of a 
somewhat irreverent vulgarity. The charge cannot, 
I think, be sustained. As Latimer had recognised 
three centuries earlier, and as nine out of ten among 
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the cultured minority are only too apt to forget, S ee 
the thought of the greater part of mankind is con- 
crete and pictorial, and the most closely reasoned 
conclusions are less impressive than some striking 
image from the common circle of experience. Then, 
like Latimer, Spurgeon becomes autobiographic. 
“I recollect the joy that I had when first I believed 
in Jesus; and even now, in looking back upon it, 
the memory of it is as fresh as if it were but yester- 
day. Oh, I could not have believed that a mortal 
could be so happy after having been so long 
burdened, and so terribly cast down! I did but 
look to Jesus on the cross, and the crushing load 
was immediately gone; and the heart which could 
only sigh and cry by reason of its burden, began to 
leap and dance and sing for joy.’ The simplicity 
of these sentences disarms criticism. There is no 
egotism, and nothing of which to be ashamed from 
the point of view of the English language. Again, 
there are many preachers upon whose lips the fol- 
lowing words would be impossible : 

‘Master Trapp says that, if we had read that 
the father had kicked his prodigal son, we 
should not have been very much astonished. 
Well, I should have been very greatly astonished, 
seeing that the father in the parable was to repre- 
sent God. But still, his son deserved all the 
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rough treatment that some heartless men might 
have given; and had the story been that of a 
selfish human father only, it might have been 
written that ‘“‘ as he was coming near, his father 
ran at him and kicked him.” There are such 
fathers in the world, who seem as if they cannot 
forgive. If he had kicked him, it would have 
been no more than he had deserved. But no, 
what is written in the Book stands true for all 
time, and for every sinner—“ He fell on his 
neck, and kissed him”; kissed him eagerly, 
kissed him much.’ 

A passage like this would sound strange in the 
mouth of many. But it would be the limitations of 
the man, not the incongruity of the ideas that made 
it impossible. Here is one of Spurgeon’s epigrams : 
‘Slow are the steps of repentance, but swift are 
the feet of forgiveness.’ And here is his sarcasm, 
differing greatly in texture and quality from Liddon’s 
irony, but fulfilling much the same function : 

‘It was a pity that the elder brother was not 
there also. You see he was away in the field. 
He was more interested in the crops than in 
the reception of his brother. I have known 
such a one in modern days. He was a man who 
did not come out to week-evening services. He 
was such a man of business that he did not come 
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out on a Thursday night, and the prodigal came 
home at such a time, and so the elder brother 
did not see the father receive him. If he lived 
now, he would probably not come to the church 
meetings ; he would be too busy. So he would 
not get to know about the reception of penitent 
sinners.’ 

These extracts are all from one sermon, but they 
are sufficient to reveal Spurgeon’s power. He re- 
joiced in his message. And he was in close, sym- 
pathetic, personal touch with those to whom he 


delighted to deliver it. He is vulgar only if human | 


nature in the form in which it appears among the 
cottagers of rural England or the small shopkeepers 
of the Borough is vulgar, not otherwise. There is, 
in truth, nothing unworthy of the best writers in 
Spurgeon’s compositions. If he invents colloquies 
between God and the soul, the sinner and the 
Saviour, he never uses any word that is not good 
coin of our fair English speech, nor does he use the 
common abbreviations of familiar talk. Of that 
degradation of the pulpit, there is no trace. 

The last figure in this portrait gallery of preachers 
shall be one whom it was my good fortune to know, 
and of whose form and face I retain very vivid 
recollections. That is\John Caird, the well-known 
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Principal of Glasgow University. We stood, four 
boys of fifteen or sixteen, in the Principal’s dining- 
room at Glasgow, waiting hungrily for luncheon, 
when the sliding door which admitted to the study 
was pushed back, and the great man entered—a 
square-built figure, dressed in dark grey with a 
short velvet coat, a mat of long iron-grey hair over 
a high forehead, small bright, beady eyes, with lids 
slightly Japanese in form, clean-shaven face with 
strong lines and square chin. I see him sitting at 
the head of the table, the picture of what I should 
now, perhaps, call a German professor, with a small 
glass of sherry_at his right hand, the rim slightly 
soiled by his lips, a neglect of the minor decencies 
which, as I thought, was probably a mark of great- 
ness ; his face turned slightly upwards as with a 
sardonic smile he emitted some remarks about 
booby traps, the only subject of conversation which 
I recall. And then I watch him retiring to enjoy 
what he called his meridian pipe, while we boys went 
out on to the terrace. 

This man who had come and gone through the 
sliding door was a great preacher, the man who for 
many a long day held the highest pulpit reputation 
in all Scotland. That is saying a great deal, for 
sacred eloquence has long been honoured north of 
the Tweed as one of the supreme forms of human 
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excellence. The ideal is, however, very different 
from that of England. A comparison of Caird with 
either Spurgeon or Liddon will at once show him to 


belong to what is essentially the Scottish type. In <<“ 
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thought and speech Caird is massive. His deliver- 
ances have the peculiar quality of ‘wecht.’ The 
substance of his sermons is in a sense, which does 
not apply equally to the other two, essentially 
thought. I sometimes wonder whether, if, without 
establishing any previous reputation, Caird had 
begun in England and Liddon in Scotland, assuming, 
of course, the ecclesiastical position of each to have 
been in harmony with a great body of public prefer- 
ence, either of them would have attained that 
primacy of the pulpit which, in the circumstances 
of their actual development, they severally acquired. 
Even where the Scotsman cannot, for lack of ade- 
quate training, penetrate to the innermost shrine of 
mind, he must be flattered by admission to its outer 
courts. He loves a stately and sonorous diction. 
Generations of ‘the humanities’ have begotten in 
him a preference for the language of a classic 
antiquity. A friend once told me with a smile that 
he had heard a railway servant at Kirkcaldy inform 
a mate that he was now ‘located in the goods 
yaird.’ What English professor would venture to 
assail a student, who should excuse himself for late 
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y attendance by alleging disagreement between his own 


watch and the college clock, in language like that 
which Sir William Geddes hurled at an unhappy 
defaulter in his class at Aberdeen: ‘ Have you, sir, 
the audacity to compare your paltry chronometer 
with the time-honoured horologe of this university ? ’ 
Now I do not think Caird affected this diction to. 
any large extent in his discourses—though I have 
seen the word ‘ contiguities ’ on one of his pages— 
but he did adopt that elevation of style, with a 
corresponding altitude of thought, which impresses 
Scottish audiences even outside the universities with 
the idea of grandeur befitting a theme the most 
august that can engage the mind of man. An 
Englishman might, I think, have wished to be re- 
lieved from the strain of one of Caird’s set dis- 
courses, especially when it was wrought out with 
a passionate fervour, characteristic alike of the 
preacher and the pulpit which he occupied, but to 
the Southern mind incomprehensible, especially as 
bestowed upon anything so impersonal as an idea. 
Principal Shairp of St. Andrews felt no enthusiasm 
for Caird. But he is the exception that proves the 
rule, for he had been to Oxford, and his enthusiasm 
for Newman is well known. A greater contrast 
cannot well be imagined. Newman in his youth 
had learned the catechism which starts with the 
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question, ‘What is your name?’ Caird had been 
brought up on another which begins by asking, 
“What is man’s chief end?’ Newman’s most 
famous discourses are called ‘ plain sermons.’ The 
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idea of a ‘ plain sermon ’ was to a mind like Caird’s ; Pe oe 
impossible. It was a great occasion. It used to be 1 ae 
said in his later years that it took him three months 

to prepare a discourse. When it came it was a 
mighty oration that marched victoriously along 
through all obstacles to its triumphant conclusion. 
There was something Titanic in Caird’s appearance 

as, in his preacher’s gown and bands, he stood aloft 

in the capacious pulpit, with the great Bible lying 
open on the red cushion before him, and wrought 
and wrestled with his theme. Firm and erect he 
stood, yet as he warmed to the work his whole 
frame would seem to quiver, as with his arm he 
beat out the thought which had taken possession of 

his whole being. His voice—what was it like? It — 
had something in it of the baying of hounds, some- 
thing of the booming of artillery. Among the 
University Sermons published after Caird’s death 
there is one on the subject of Evil working through 
Good, which I think I must have heard, perhaps in 

a form slightly modified to meet the needs of a 
parochial congregation, in the parish church of 
Peebles. It was a great discussion on St. Paul’s 
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doctrine of sin as it appears in the Epistle to the 
Romans. I remember the close of one magnificent 
period in which the orator—it is the only adequate 
word—gathered himself for a final effort, and sent 
reverberating through the church the words of the 
apostle—‘ Sin, that it might appear sin, working 
death in us by that which is good.’ 

It will be asked, How does preaching of this 
character satisfy the primary test of the appeal to 
conscience ? It may be admitted that a sermon of 
this type spends its energy and fire upon the develop- 
ment of some great idea or principle of religion rather 
than upon the practical details of a man’s personal 
life and conduct. A.K.H.B., the anglicised minister 
of St. Andrews, in his reminiscences of twenty-five 
years in that city, has occasion to speak of Caird, 
and expresses a doubt whether the multitudes who 
streamed out of church after a discourse from the 
Principal were greatly helped by what they had 
heard. ‘An intellectual trate,’ he says, was the 
sort of expression that would be heard among the 
respectable, but possibly not very intellectual, crowd 
that wended homewards to dinner and the Sabbath 
snooze. Yes, I have heard that very expression 
applied to his preaching, and of course it was the con- 
ventional thing to say. For others I cannot well 
judge. But for myself Iam the better for having 
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heard John Caird. At an impressionable age he 
gave me a greater sense of the majesty of religion, 
the depths which it sounded, the heights which it 
scaled. He did not perhaps stir conscience in the 
narrower sense of causing compunction for wrong 
done and waking the desire for amendment. Nor 
was he in his later days, whatever he may have been 
in that more distant past when he was minister of 
Errol, what is popularly called an Evangelical. If 
I were to attempt to describe him I might, perhaps, 
call him in Scots phrase a Moderate with the fire 
and fervour of an Evangelical. But the pulse of the 
spirit beat faster, the throb of the religious life was 
felt more sensibly, when Caird preached. And if it 
is not the true function of religious speech to bring 
about these results, what is ? 


These, then, are my preachers, men of very 
different attachments in theology, yet all of them 
devoted to the enrichment of human life on its 
noblest side. Perhaps I can hardly expect that 
others will love them as I do. But then, as I have 
already reminded my readers, I too am a preacher. 
As the naval officer feels himself ennobled by the 
memories of Howe and Rodney and Nelson ; as the 
newly-elected member of Parliament thrills at the 
thought that he shares that station with Pitt or 
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Burke or Gladstone ; as the artist dreams of Rem- 
brandt and Romney and Reynolds, and turns again 
to his work with the joyful cry, ‘ I too am a painter,’ 
—so he who is called to preach gains fresh vigour 
from the remembrance of those who in the pulpit 
have played the man. It may be that the old 
Berwickshire minister whose blood flows in my 
veins, and that. yet great preacher whose best 
eulogy was that he ‘never feared the face of man,’ 
and from whom, as I was told in my youth, I might 
claim descent, are in part responsible for a devotion 
to the pulpit which is not as common as it once was 
in a generation that is not kirk-greedy. But a 
preacher I am, and I ask nothing better than to be 
allowed to continue in my calling. 
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II 
AN IMPRESSION OF ST. MARTIN OF TOURS 


Sootteainaaed 


It is no small testimony to the veneration in which 
former ages have held the name of the great mission- 
ary bishop, St. Martin of Tours, who to most English- 
men is little more than a name which reappears 
from time to time in the dedication of our churches, 
that, until the present quarter days were established 
by the legislation of Queen Elizabeth, St. Martin’s 
Day was in this country, as it is still in Scotland, 
one of the terms at which rents fell due, leases were 
dated, and servants were hired. The ancient custom 
of pricking for sheriffs is still performed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on ‘the morrow of St. 
Martin.’ He is the patron of one of the most 
ancient churches in England, St. Martin at Canter- 
bury. And the first stone church built in Scotland, 
Candida Casa at Whithorn, was associated with his 
memory by its founder, St. Ninian, the apostle of 
the Southern Picts. No name was more illustrious 
in Gaul towards the close of the fourth century than 
that of St. Martin; no bishop more celebrated, if 
E 
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not in the estimation of divines, at least in the 
affections of Christian men. There is, therefore, a 
peculiar fitness in the selection of his name as repre- 
sentative of a type of preacher which, though not 
normal, has an honoured and necessary place in an 
age or in regions where the work of pioneers and 
founders is still the first duty of the Christian 
society. 

Martin was fortunate in the possession of a 
biographer in the person of Sulpicius Severus, who 
had a high admiration for his subject, and paid him 
many visits at Tours. The Life was actually pub- 
lished during the lifetime of the saint. So popular 
did it become when it first appeared that, as we are 
told, the reading public of Rome fought for copies, 
much to the satisfaction of the booksellers. And 
some conception of the rapidity of communication 
between various parts of that great Empire, which 
in the fourth century skirted the Mediterranean on 
every side, and extended far into the remote recesses 
of north, south, and east, may be gathered from 
the fact that the story of the Gallic missionary was 
soon known and read by lonely anchorites some four 
hundred miles up the Nile in the Nitrian desert. 
There can be no doubt of the eminent reputation of 
St. Martin in the age when he himself lived. 

But what interest has the story of Martin’s life 
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for us? Something very different, no doubt, from 
the romantic fascination which the miracle and 
mystery in which it abounds had for the jaded 
fancy of the imperial capital or the gloomy imagina- 
tion of the Egyptian wilderness. An enthusiastic 
and not very critical panegyric on a career, the 
monastic asceticism of which is remote from any 
experience that we ourselves possess, does not at 
first sight promise much assistance in the difficul- 
ties with which we are beset to-day. But second 
thoughts ought to warn us that no life, the influence 
of which has been so widespread, as we know to 
have been the case with Martin’s, can be otherwise 
than fruitful in suggestion for those who, if their 
outward circumstances differ, at least share the same 
humanity. 

Nor is there any age which will better repay our 
study than that in which the Church, powerless to 
resist the decay of that Empire from which, after 
three centuries of persecution, it had at length 
received recognition, went forth from the effete 
civilisation of the cities into the byways of the 
provinces and the yet more distant wilds beyond the 
verge of Roman jurisdiction, to reap the fields of 
pagan barbarism, which were white already to 
harvest. 

Martin was, as many know, a soldier. Himself 
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what, perhaps, we might call a colonel’s son, at an 
early age he received a commission in a cavalry 
regiment. But his heart was never in his profession. 
Nothing could be more characteristic of the man and 
of the times than the familiar story which tells how, 
riding with his men into Amiens, he halved with his 
sword his military cloak to clothe a shivering beggar, 
and how afterwards, as that night he lay in his 
quarters, he beheld amid the angels the Lord Jesus 
clad in that half cloak, and heard him say, ‘ Martin, 
though still unbaptized, has clothed Me with this 
garment.’ Born of pagan parents, he had been 
educated in one of those splendid day schools which 
were established in every township throughout the 
Roman Empire, and which were one of the most 
honourable products of the imperial peace. If we 
may trust the record, Martin was no more than ten 
years old when, by his own act, he got himself 
enrolled as a catechumen. From that time onward 
he haunted churches, frequented monasteries, and, 
but for the pressure of his friends, would have re- 
sisted the imperial edict which prescribed the army 
for a soldier’s son. Then, when he had seen the 
Lord, when he had heard the Master’s voice, no 
longer could he rest content with a divided offering, 
with a halved allegiance. Henceforth his all must 
be devoted to the Redeemer and to the brother 
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for whom Christ died. So he was baptized, and 
quitted the imperial army. The heavenly Captain ar 
had enrolled him as a soldier. 

What are we to say of the incident which is said 
to have severed his connection with the Emperor’s 
service ? On the eve of an expected battle, a dole 
of money had, according to a not infrequent custom, 
been distributed in the regiment. Martin resolutely 
refused his share. They might put him, so he de- 2 
clared, in the forefront of the fight. Therehe would 
stand unarmed. But on one thing he was deter- Ny 
mined—he would strike not a single blow. What ~ 
case of conscience have we here? There are many , 
Christians at the present day, to whom the whole 
subject of war is full of uneasiness, and who, though 
they may not be prepared to endorse the opinions 
of George Fox, yet believe that the day may come 
when Christian ministers will no longer be asked to 
subscribe the statement, which has been submitted 
for signature to every clergyman of the Church of 
England, that ‘it is lawful to wear weapons and 
serve in the wars.’ Was Martin already convinced 
of an ideal to which Christendom has not yet risen, 
when he resigned his commission to become what 
in those days was termed with no ordinary signifi- 
cance a soldier of Christ ? Of this we cannot be 
sure. But of one thing he was certain, that, whatever 
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might suffice for others, for him the service of 
Christ meant in a literal sense to forsake all and 
follow ; to take up the Cross not only as a personal 
discipline, but as the symbol of a message. 

Martin became a bishop. But from the hour of 
his baptism, if not before it, he was in heart and soul 
a monk. The great idea, which embodied itself in 
monastic institutions, was the creation of the fourth 
century. By this is meant not that either asceticism 
or celibacy was unknown in the primitive ages, 
which would be entirely contrary to fact. But 
monasticism means first withdrawal from the society 
of the world, and then the organisation of the life 
thus withheld from ordinary human intercourse in 
new societies of its own. This was the product of 
the age in which Martin lived, and it captivated his 
young enthusiasm. Whatever we know, or, it would 
be truer to say, whatever we think we know, to 
the discredit of those religious communities which, 
twelve centuries later, were banished from Kirkstall 
or Rievaulx ; however deeply we may resent the 
propagation in our midst of an alien type of Chris- 
tianity by congregations which, expelled from their 
continental homes, seek an asylum on our hospitable 
shores, we must never forget that in those far-off 
days, when Protestant and Papalist were as yet 
undreamed of, the missionary monks of the West 
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were a veritable army of the living God, claiming 
these northern lands for Jesus Christ. It is easy 
to blame them because, in an age when, if ever, 
patriotism and high social ideals were needed to 
redeem the State from ruin, they left the stage to the 
forces of disintegration, and abandoned Rome to its 
fate. But so also we might condemn all those heroic 
souls who in every age go forth to prepare God’s high- 
road in the desert or to build His tabernacle in the 
islands of the sea. It is always perilous to assert 


that what has been was to be. We may not affirm 


that no power of civic loyalty and Christian citizen- 
ship could have saved the Empire from its doom. 
We may deplore the fact that, from the day when the 
Czsars ceased to persecute and became the patrons 
of the Church, Christianity, so chivalrous in giving 
its martyrs to the maw of the lion and the edge of 
the sword, was powerless to temper political life and 
arrest imperial decay. But so it proved. Few 
ideals have been more noble than that of alliance 
between Church and State; few have a history 
more disastrous, alike for Church and State. It is 
with profound melancholy that we rise from the 
study of the age of Constantine and the nominally 
Christian Empire—the worldliness of prelates, the 
bitterness of party conflict, robber councils and city 

riots, blood flowing in the streets of Alexandria, 
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intrigue at Constantinople or at Rome. That is 
what the world made of the Church, with the marks 
of the Lord Jesus still upon it, the brand of the 
fire upon its body, the wounds of persecution in its 
hands. Why, then, did Martin go forth to be a 
founder of monastic institutions, or St. Honorat to 
rule his island convent on the coast of the Riviera, 
or Niceta to dwell in a Bulgarian wilderness ? 
Probably the only account that those pioneers 
would themselves have been able to give, would 
have been that God had called them, and that was 
sufficient. But they were missionaries engaged in 
an enterprise the results of which have proved to 
be one of the great surprises of Christian history. 
Missions are not only the first necessity of the 
Church’s life; they are the romance of the Gospel 
story. From the dark recesses of those deep forests, 
the very thought of which was full of shivering 
dread for the soft dwellers in civilised cities, Frank 
and Burgundian, Goth and Vandal were sweeping 
down upon the fair lands of Rome. If we can 
picture the Yellow Peril,’ which we sometimes airily 


1 If we are in any way to be guided by the analogy of history 
in our relations with those races, which are now coming into close 
contact with the Christian nations of Europe, our work with 
regard to them—Japan for example—will be to pour our Christian 
missionaries into the countries which they inhabit, preaching the 
Gospel which we have received to them, rather than attempting 
to renew our civilisation by imitating their virtues and assimilating 
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imagine to be the fate of modern Europe, as a great 
terror, immediate, instant, and inevitable, we shall 
understand something of what it was that blanched 
the Roman’s cheek and made his teeth to chatter, 
when he heard that the ruin was at his gates. Who 
would then have predicted that it was not the end 
of the age but the birth of nations that God was 
preparing when Martin took up his abode among the 
rustic pagans of Gaul, and the long series of events 
began which was to cover the desert tracts and 
sea-girt isles with those homes of saints which soon 
became the light of the Western world ? Yet so it 
was. For he misreads the history of monachism, 
to whom the monk is what he seemed to Matthew 
Arnold, when that melancholy poet visited the 
Grande Chartreuse, and shadowy forms seemed to 
flit in the twilight of a world unrealised. Martin 
was a real man with warm human sympathies, who 
never forgot that God and the soul do not exhaust 
the relationships of life, which for the disciples of 
the Crucified must always include the brother for 
whom Christ died. 


our Christianity to the ideas which are to them as a religion. 
There is surely a danger lest we should take Japanese patriotism, 
for instance, as a type which is to transform our Catholic 
Christianity into a national and imperial force. It is on the soil 
of the new nations that the new interpretations of the religion 
of Jesus must be given. The Church must go forth in order to 
absorb. 
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These monks of the West were, indeed, men who 
never forgot—to use the expressive phrase of one 
of the noblest exponents of their order, Bernard of 
Clairvaux, vacare Deo—to find time for God. In 
this they sought to realise that ultimate ideal of 
monasticism which is the same for East and West. 
But if they achieved this, that is only to say that 
they had learned the true secret of the highest 
service of the brotherhood, the presence and power 
of the Spirit of the Father. Those Acts of the 
Saints, which to the casual reader seem little more 
“than a record of the marvellous, such as might suit 
the taste of a credulous age, are the faithful transcript 
of a spirit which laid its irresistible spell upon the 
fathers of our modern world. It is a message alike 
of warning and hope to the Church of our own time. 
We may revolt against a pedantic antiquarianism 
that seeks to revive the ecclesiastical forms, ade- 
quate and appropriate to their own day, in which 
the spiritual life of a former age was able to gain 
expression. But the meaning of these things is the 
supremacy: of the Spirit. And it is believing and 
praying men and women, who have practised the 
art of the devout life and who have learned vacare 
Deo, to find time for God, and neither adroit Chris- 
tian statesmen nor accomplished pulpit orators, far 
less the prestige of establishment or the resources of 
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endowment, that are the measure of a Church’s 
activity or the secret of its progressive advance. 
Our need to-day is the revival of Martin’s spirit, 
through fellowship with the Father and with Jesus 
Christ His Son. Then will our lips also be eloquent 
with a Gospel for the new age. Out of our mouths 
will go that two-edged sword wherewith we also 
shall work miracles and overthrow the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places. There 
is a faith that removes mountains. ‘ His disciples 
asked Him privately, saying, We could not cast it 
out. And he said unto them, This kind can come 
out by nothing, save by prayer.’ . 

How great, how pre-eminently Christian Martin 
was, and how grandly qualified to commend the 
truth as it is in Jesus, is witnessed by his famous 
protest against the execution of the heretic Pris- 
cillian. Montalembert, the Roman Catholic his- 
torian of Western monasticism, strikes a false note 
when he represents this Christian warrior against 
pagan idolatry as one whom God had specially 
chosen, ‘to save Gaul from that contagion of 
Arianism which infected at once Romans and 
barbarians.’ Well, it is true, of course, that the 
influence of men like Martin, not for the most part 
acute and accurate theologians, whose pens have 
enriched Christian literature, but faithful servants 
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of their Master, on whom a soldierly honour imposed 
a loyal adherence to the form of sound words as it 
had been committed to them, was prevalent to 
correct an imperfect creed. There is no need to 
palliate a heresy which, disguise it as we may, must 
inevitably, if it had prevailed, have deprived the 
Christian faith of its very heart by denying that 
Jesus is Lord. But it is a misinterpretation of the 
ways of God to brand devoted missionaries like 
Ulfilas, the apostle of the Goths, Arian though they 
were, as men whose chief concern it was to propagate 
a pestilent heresy. And Martin was an iconoclast, 
if you will, a breaker of graven images, the sworn 
foe of the demons to whom, as he believed and as 
we will not deny, men bowed the knee. But he 
was no malleus hereticorum, no hammer of heretics, 
who in the mission field was more concerned to beat 
down his erring neighbours than to expound to them 
the way of God more perfectly. ‘That becomes clear 
from the case of the Spanish heretic, Priscillian. 
Martin had no sympathy with the strange theo- 
logy of this unfortunate man. To exclude such a 
teacher from communion was in his judgment, says 
the historian, a sentence sufficient and more than 
sufficient. But alas! though the sons of the 
martyrs were still living, though it might have been 
supposed that the persuasive power of the gentle 
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‘Galilean, victorious in the fires, would have burnt 
its lesson into the consciences of men, the spirit 
which persecutes religious opinions, whether it be 
in the interests of good government or of Christian 
truth, took its first toll of human blood in the 
execution of Priscillian and his chief disciples. 
Knowing as we do what havoc was to be wrought 
by civil coercion, backed as it was by such a perverse 
interpretation of Scripture as even the great Augus- 
tine gave to the text, ‘Compel them to come in,’ 
almost from the day when Constantine extinguished 
the flame of pagan persecution, we read with an 
amazement amounting wellnigh to incredulity the 
imperial instrument which liberated the Christians. 
‘We give,’ says the Edict of Milan, ‘ to the Christians 
and all others full authority to follow whatever wor- 
ship any man has chosen.’ ‘ We thought it good,’ 
the document continues, ‘ to lay down this law, that 
no man whatever shall be refused any legal facility, 
who has given up his mind either to the observance 
of Christianity, or to the worship which he personally 
feels best suited to himself.’ This is toleration 
indeed. Is there any party among us to-day that 
has quite risen to the large mind of this edict ? The 
pity of it is that those who framed it soon showed 
that they themselves did not mean it; and that 
not freedom, but the State patronage of the Church, 
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was the real object of their legislation. So we inherit 
that sorrowful history of mutual persecution and 
religious intolerance which still curses politics and 
embitters society in England to-day. ‘ Woe to the 
times,’ cried St. Hilary, ‘when the divine faith 
stands in need of earthly power.’ 

All honour, then, to Martin, who in the first hour 
of this fatal policy dared to withstand an Emperor 
and to withdraw from communion with those worldly 
prelates who, basking in the sunlight of imperial 
favour, share the burden of the judicial murder of 
Priscillian. ‘ The evil that men do lives after them.’ 
The sect, which it was thus sought to extirpate, 
grew, as it was bound to grow, through the blood 
of its martyrs. But long since oblivion has covered 
it, and there are few to-day who could say what it 
was that Priscillian believed. The bishops that 
accused him, the Emperor that condemned him— 
where are their names now? They themselves, like 
their victim, were without a future. But in our 
most censorious moods, when we are inclined to 
believe that, if there be any virtue, if there be any 
praise, the discovery belongs to the enlightened days 
in which it is our lot to live ; when whatever wears 
the garb of the Church seems but a belated super- 
stition of the dark ages; then let us never forget 
that to the man with whom was the future, the most 
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illustrious, perhaps, of that noble army of missionary 
brothers to whom we owe what faith we have, and 
of whom his biographer writes that Christ was never 
absent from his thoughts—to Martin, whose bishop’s 
palace was a booth of boughs upon a river’s bank, 
it was given to proclaim a Christian charity which, 
O that it were with us now ! 
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III 
THE STUDY OF ST. AUGUSTINE 


et netteneenennt 


‘Ir I might leave one bequest,’ said Dr. Pusey, ‘ to 
the rising generation of the clergy, who have, what 
I have only had incidentally, the office of preachers, 
it would be, in addition to the study of Holy Scrip- 
ture, which they too studied night and day, study 
the fathers, especially St. Augustine.’ No truer 
word could have been spoken. There is something 
so essentially great and broad about the soul of a 
man like this, that, however stormy his life, how- 
ever fierce the conflict through which he passed, 
however intense the controversies in which he 
was engaged, we seem to stand on the mountain- 
top of truth as we take our place at his side, with 
the heaven clear above us and the mists rolling 
beneath our feet. Of the other two illustrious 
Africans, to whom he stands in direct succession, 
Tertullian has the fervour of Augustine without 
the serenity, Cyprian the saintliness without the 
breadth. 

The range and extent of the Augustinian literature 
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is almost enough in itself to impress the mind with 
the largeness of the thinker who produced it. In 
the standard Benedictine edition ! there are no less 
than ten volumes. The series of books that deals 
with each of the. three great movements—the 
Manichean heresy, the Donatist schism, and the 
Pelagian teaching—which were successively associ- 
ated with his history, is a library in itself. That 
the Bishop of Hippo, immersed though he was in 
practical affairs, should have given to the world 
treatises of permanent value which, collected and 
printed, are sufficient to fill three volumes of folio 
size, is a marvel of industry and intellectual power. 
These, however, represent but a part of his literary 
activity. He appears not only as the able contro- 
versialist—usually the least attractive rdle of the 
religious leader—but as preacher, letter-writer, 
interpreter of Scripture, theologian, moralist, philo- 
sopher. And, although lapse of time has of necessity 
antiquated many of his arguments and superseded 
much of his Biblical interpretation, few of his pages 
are not illuminated with some eloquent passage, 
some fine piece of irony, some delicate appreciation 
of Scripture, some terse and pregnant sentence. 
The problems of divinity are essentially the same 
in every age, and we acquire firmer grasp and 
1 Vol. xi. contains the Life. 
F 
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clearer insight from communion with a mind so 
spacious as that of Augustine. 

The proper point at which to begin the study 
of St. Augustine is undoubtedly the Confessions. 
Of the thirteen books into which this famous classic 
is divided, the first ten are autobiographic. Like 
Newman’s Apologia, they supply a subjective view 
of his personal history during the most important 
period of his life. It is important, not because the 
great controversies, in which he bore a leading part, 
fall within the years here passed in review; for 
with the death of his mother, Monica, the history 
is brought to a close. But of scarcely any com- 
manding personality can it be said with greater truth 
that the secret of the work he did and of the influence 
he exerted is to be found in his own life-story. 

In Augustine we see a large character, full of 
force and vigour and movement, in which there is 
nothing weak or undeveloped. It is a nature which, 
by its ungovernable energy, frightens the gentle 
soul of the mother who gave it birth, so that, while 
she prays earnestly for her child, she will deny the 
waters of baptism, lest the lusts of his passionate 
heart should soil the whiteness of the heavenly 
robe. Here is a man who feels himself with the 
exhausting intensity of a full life. A powerful, 
healthy, manly frame, capacious in every joint and 
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limb of the tingling delight of living—emotions 
strong and masterful; eyes that fill with tears ; 
hands held out to grasp another’s; sympathies 
readily aroused by Nature, by art, by friendship ; 
an intellect that can enter into the treasures of 
language and thought; a will firm, tenacious, 
dominant. This surely is a nature teeming with 
needs, eager for satisfaction, keenly alive. Its 
point of sight must always be itself. It must often 
know the pain of its own identity. It starts upon 
life as a quest. One after another the possibilities 
are tried, the powers are put to the proof, the 
impulses are allowed to seek their satisfaction. 
First the body with its avenues of enjoyment ; 
this is the natural order with us men who live by 
bread. So Augustine gives the rein to his desires, 
and, when he wants a reason, accepts the strange 
system which we know as Manicheism. He has 
himself admitted that the causes which delayed his 
recognition of the truth, though they appeared to 
be intellectual, were in reality moral. His philo- 
sophy was the justification of his life. 

Bodily indulgence did not satisfy. Exhausted 
passion gave way to intellectual need. The response 
of satiated desire was far too feeble for a soul 
capable of ranging with delight over the large fields 
of learning, or reaping the big harvest of thought 
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which the philosophy of the Greek centuries had 
provided. So Augustine turns to literature, busies 
himself with oratory and rhetoric, lectures at 
Tagaste, publishes his De Apto et Pulchro, and 
enters upon a friendship with Alypius based upon 
a common interest in letters and speculation. At 
nineteen he was a Manichee, at seven-and-twenty he 
is a Neoplatonist. Now he has gained heights 
never scaled in the days of sensual delight. But 
still the response is inadequate. There are faculties 
still unused, aspirations still unrealised. He arrives 
at Milan. Ambrose receives him ‘like a true 
father.’ This is how he describes his meeting with 
the saintly bishop, who was to reveal to him the 
beauty of the Christian character, and touch chords 
in his heart hitherto silent. 

‘To Milan I came, to Ambrose the Bishop, 
known to the whole world as among the best 
of men, Thy devout servant; whose eloquent 
discourse did then plentifully dispense unto 
Thy people the flour of Thy wheat, the gladness 
of Thine oil, and the sober inebriation of Thy 
wine. To him was I unknowing led by Thee, 
that by him I might knowingly be led to Thee. 
That man of God received me as a father, and 
showed me the kindness of a bishop on my 
coming.’ 
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What revealed to Augustine the great void in Cao 


his own life was the holiness of Ambrose. Here 
was a satisfaction which he knew not; a rest, a 
joy, a peace, a fulness of life, of which now he felt 
the need, but to which as yet he was a stranger. 
He began by attending on the bishop’s teaching, to 
see if his eloquence corresponded with its fame. 
But the curiosity of the man of letters passed into 
the hunger and thirst of the earnest inquirer. His 
restless heart had been nourished on husks, and 
it was hungry still. This grand, complete, peaceful 
life of Ambrose must rest on the foundation of 
truth. So the wanderer sets himself to examine 
the facts, to study the Christian faith in its fountain- 
head of Holy Scripture, to discover if haply the 
divine philosophy of this man of God will satisfy 
his own soul also. 

So familiar is the famous passage of the Con- 
fessions, in which the writer describes the final 
crisis of his conversion, that an apology is almost 
needed for repeating it. But the whole attitude of 
Augustine’s mind and the manner of his great 
change are so intimately related that the memory 
of the one is necessary to a due appreciation of the 
other. 

‘I cast myself down, I know not how, under 
a certain fig-tree, giving full vent to my tears ; 
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and the floods of mine eyes gushed out, an 
acceptable sacrifice to Thee. And, not indeed in 
these words, yet to this purpose, spake I much 
unto Thee: And Thou, O Lord, how long ? 
how long, Lord, wilt Thou be angry, for ever ? 
Remember not our former iniquities, for I felt 
that I was held by them. I sent up these 
sorrowful words: How long? how long, to- 
morrow and to-morrow? Why not now? why 
not at this hour is there an end to my unclean- 
ness ? So was I speaking, and weeping in the 
most bitter contrition of my heart, when lo! 
I heard from a neighbouring house a voice, as 
of boy or girl, I know not, chanting, and oft 
repeating, “Take up and read; take up and 
read.” Instantly my countenance altered, and 
I began to think most intently, whether chil- 
dren were wont in any kind of play to sing - 
such words: nor could I remember ever to 
have heard the like. So checking the torrent 
of my tears, I arose; interpreting it to be no 
other than a command from God, to open the 
book, and read the first chapter I should find.... 
Eagerly then I returned to the place where 
Alypius was sitting ; for there had I laid the 
volume of the Apostle, when I arose thence. 
I seized, opened, and in silence read that 
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passage, on which my eyes first fell: Not in 
rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
wantonness, not in strife and envying ; but put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

‘Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.’ The secret 
of St. Augustine lies in the entire and absolute 
submission of the spirit to the Fact of Christ, 
which came down upon him in the fulness of a 
compelling power. His large nature was satisfied. 
Here was the final, the infinite response to his 
life’s questionings. ‘Thou hast made us for 
» Thyself, and our heart is restless till it rests in 
Thee.’ 

Such is the story of St. Augustine’s conversion. 
It is a sufficient explanation of his whole point of 
view in theology. Western activity and African 
intensity combine to make him a true successor of 
Tertullian and Cyprian, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the progenitor of the great schools and 
systems of divinity which divide western Europe. 
With his personal history before us we are able to 
grasp his method and understand his principle. 
There is an eloquent passage in the tenth book of 
the Confessions which it is worth while to quote, 
not only because it contains rare beauties of thought 
and language, but because it reveals the method 
of reaching truth first expressed in the facts of 
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Augustine’s own experience, and afterwards ex- 
hibited in his writings : 

‘I asked the earth, and it answered me, “I 
am not He’’; and whatsoever things are therein, 
they likewise confessed the same. I asked the 
sea and the deeps, and the creeping things 
that have life, and they answered, “‘ We are 
not thy God, seek above us.” I asked the 
moving air; and the whole air with its inhabi- 
tants answered, ‘‘ Anaximenes was deceived, 
I am not God.” I asked the heavens, sun, 
moon, and stars. “‘ Neither,’ said they, “are 
we the God thou seekest.” And I replied to 
all the things that encompass the door of my 
flesh: ““Ye have told me of my God, that 
ye are not He; tell me something of Him.” 
And with a loud voice they cried, “‘ He made us.” 
These things did my inner man know by the 
ministry of the outer: I, the inner, knew 
them ; I, the mind, through the senses of my 
body. I asked the whole frame of the world 
about my God; and it answered me, “I am 
not He, but He made me.” 

‘Is not this earthly frame seen by all whose 
senses are perfect ? why then speaks it not the 
same to all? Animals small and great see it, 
but they cannot ask it: because no reason is 
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set over their senses to judge on what they 
report. But men can ask, so that the invisible 
things of God are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made . . . they only under- 
stand who compare its voice received from with- 
out with the truth within. For truth saith 
unto me, “ Neither heaven, nor earth, nor any 
other body is thy God.” This their very 
nature saith to him that seeth them: “ They 
are a mass; a mass is less in a part thereof 
than in the whole.” Now to thee I speak, O 
my soul, thou art my better part: for thou 
quickenest the mass of my body, giving it life 
which no body can give to a body; but thy 
God is even unto thee the Life of thy life.’ 
That great passage opens St. Augustine’s mind 
to us. It shows us the way by which he himself 
was led, and by which he would lead others. 
‘Through my soul itself shall I ascend to him.’ How 
like this is to the ‘two luminously self-evident 
things, the soul and the God who made it’ of a 
modern teacher who has left us an Apologia pro vita 
sua. We cannot fail to notice the strong, the over- 
mastering sense of personality which pervades every 
sentence. It is not ‘God,’ but ‘my God,’ who is 
passionately sought. This is the characteristic 
difference of the Western mind. For the Eastern 
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thinker the individual withers in the presence of 
the mighty Truth. But we of the West demand 
salvation. We must save our own souls. With 
us Christ is the Way rather than the Truth; He is 
Life rather than Light. Our sympathy is naturally 
with Augustine rather than with Gregory of Nyssa. 
We become Plymouth Brethren to find ‘ peace in 
believing,’ or Romanists ‘ to save our souls.’ Even 
when we take a broader view than is represented 
by either of these courses, we are constantly looking 
at creed in relation to character, and are nervously 
afraid of a religion that is not ethical. 

So deeply was Augustine impressed with the needs 
of personal life, that an argument drawn from the 
analogy of those needs is, perhaps, his most impor- 
tant, as it certainly is his most familiar, contribution 
to the study of the central Mystery of the Chris- 
tian faith, the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. He 
takes Love, the greatest of all human qualities, and 
shows us what is implied in its existence and exer- 
cise. No man can love, if he is alone. ‘ Love is 
of some one who loves, and by love something must 
be loved. There are, you see, three terms: the 
lover, the loved, and love itself. What then is love 
but a life which joins, or is seeking to join, a given 
pair? This is true even in the case of outward 
and physical love. But, in order to drink of some- 
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thing purer and clearer, let us trample on the flesh 
and ascend to the mind. What does the mind love 
in a friend except the mind? MHere too, then, 
are three terms: the lover, the loved, and love 
itself.” So writes Augustine at the end of the eighth 
book of the De Trinitate, and the ninth book is 
devoted to carrying up the argument from the 
human to the divine Mind, of which it is the image. 
What we have immediately to notice is the high 
sense of personality that characterises his thought. 
It is the personal relations within the Godhead, 
considered as an ethical necessity, which is the 
impressive fact. 

We may now turn to a brief consideration of St. 
Augustine’s method. It is traceable in the passage 
quoted above, but it is set forth at length in one 
of the early chapters of De Trinitate. The heading 
of the chapter is ‘Method to be observed in the 
Cognition of God.’ We are to give an account, he 
explains, of what is meant by the Trinity—the one, 
only, and true God—and to see how Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit are rightly declared, believed, and 
understood to be of one and the same substance. 
Notice the order of the words—declared, believed, 
understood. This involves, first, an examination 
of Holy Scripture as the authoritative standard of 
what the Christian faith actually is, and then the 
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discussion of the subject with those who have 
reasoned themselves into systems of their own. 

It is in this way, he asserts, that men will be brought 

back to the origin and true development of faith. 

A Latin note appended to this chapter by the Jesuit 

editor, Hurter, points out that this method is none 

other than that which in a later age was described 

by the famous phrase Credo ut intelligam : I believe 

in order that I may understand. The stages through 

which Christian doctrine passes are thus threefold— 

the statement of the truth revealed, the perception 

of the truth through faith, and the apprehension 

. of the truth by reason. 

, \N Few axioms have been more severely handled by 
os” a superficial critics than the paradox which, as is 
; yy” here alleged, represents the Augustinian method. 
2 Here, it is said, we have the mind taking refuge in 
; the haven of an untested authority from the rough 
winds of remorseless reason. It is the blind desire 

for an infallible guide, the capitulation of the in- 
dependent manhood to a superstitious substitute 

for an intelligible religion, bearing some resem- 

blance to that reliance upon uncriticised experience 

which some modern writers seem at least to identify 

with spiritual faith. Here is a faith which is twin 

sister to infidelity, the last refuge of unstable souls 

from the doubts by which they are oppressed. 
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But it is nothing of the kind. On the contrary, it 
is the principle which regulates our ordinary 
opinions and our scientific judgments. We must 
always carefully distinguish between the two senses 
in which the word ‘Reason’ is used. Reason, 
spelt with a capital, stands for the human spirit 
which perceives and thinks and knows. In this 
sense we either apprehend spiritual truth by Reason, 
or we do not apprehend it at all. But reason also 
means, to use Augustine’s own words, the faculty 
‘which sits in judgment ’ upon the reports that are 
brought to it from without by the faculties of 
perception. In this sense, reason can discover 
nothing. It weighs evidence, but it does not call 
witnesses. It is, therefore, true along the whole 
line of our manifold nature, from the lowest animal 
existence to the highest spiritual life, that, if we will 
not believe, neither shall we understand. 

Here am I, a bundle of needs, putting out feelers 
to the universe. Touch, sight, hearing are so many 
questions, so many demands for facts, which from 
earliest childhood I have been putting to the world 
around me. And what I call my experience is the 
reports which are brought home to me through the 
ministry of my body, through the doors of my 
senses. What, then, is the method which we have 
in fact followed ? Did we not begin by accepting 
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the authority of our senses, or, in other words, by 
taking life on trust ? And it was only gradually, 
only step by step and little by little, that we began 
to acquire that orderly and consistent view of life 
which reason gives. Then how has the horizon of 
our knowledge been widened? Not indeed by 
reason, for reason can only deal with the facts sub- 
mitted to its judgment. The enlargement has come 
from the awakening of new needs, the appearance 
of new faculties, the kindling of new aspirations. 
We have been enabled to ask fresh questions, 
to embark upon fresh lines of search. It is not 
reason which reveals to us the beauty of the 
Sistine Madonna or the glory of the Twelfth Mass. 
It was not reason by which Harvey discovered the 
circulation of the blood, or Darwin the principle of 
selection. In the one case it is the artistic sense, 
in the other accurate observation which submits 
to the intelligence facts upon which reason may 
work. 

The case of religion is similar. Men often tell us 
that Christianity does not appeal to their reason. 
But it may well be that the creeds appear to them 
a series of unmeaning propositions simply because 
as yet the need has not awakened within them, to 
which the Christian faith is the response. While 
Augustine had not yet realised the unutterable 
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craving of the human spirit, which only the God 
that made it can appease; while the sense of sin 
and separation from the true centre and source of 
life was yet slumbering ; while he was content to 
continue in revelling and drunkenness or to seek 
only the stimulus of intellectual activity, so long 
did Christianity remain a thing unheeded, un- 
apprehended, unintelligible. But when his great 
heart began to feel the hunger and thirst for right- 
eousness and for the Eternal who loveth it, it was 
as if the Catholic faith descended upon him, God’s 
final answer to man’s last need. He listened to its 
truth, declared in the life and preaching of St. 
Ambrose, in the teaching of the Church, in the words 
of Scripture. He listened, he accepted, he believed. 
Then there opened out before him a whole world 
of new life and thought. The universe became a 
large, a full, a restful unity. From this day forward 
his task was to understand, and the volumes that 
have come down to us represent the sanctified 
reason of the great teacher sitting in judgment on 
the facts submitted to it by faith, and unfolding 
them in all the wholeness and consistent order 
which is the test of Truth. 

Credo ut intelligam—I believe in order that I may 
understand—is the method of St. Augustine. It is 
the method most in harmony with the scientific 
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ideas of the modern world. A good instance of a 
powerful mind consciously arriving at a rational 
acceptance of Christianity along this road is to be 
found in that accomplished man of science, George 
Romanes. He has left us a record of the process 
in his Thoughts on Religion. As a young man, 
lapsing into an attitude of negation, he had written 
a treatise to which he gave the name of ‘ A Candid 
Examination of Religion.’ What, in his own 
opinion, was the central defect of that essay he has 
himself told us. A whole department of fact had 
been omitted from its purview, and this gave an 
insufficient basis for the conclusion of reason. 
‘When I wrote the preceding treatise,’ he says, 
‘I did not appreciate the immense importance of 
human nature, as distinguished from physical 
nature, in any inquiry touching Theism. But since 
then I have seriously studied anthropology (in- 
cluding the science of comparative religion), psycho- 
logy and metaphysics, with the result of clearly 
seeing that human nature is the most important 
part of nature as a whole whereby to investigate 
the theory of Theism.’ There is a beautiful pathos 
in his words when he tells us of the awakening of 
needs which demand satisfaction. ‘ All men must 
feel these needs more or less in proportion as their 
higher natures, moral and spiritual, are developed. 
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Now Christianity is the only religion which is 
adapted to meet them, and, according to those 
who are alone able to testify, does so most abun- 
dantly.’ So, like St. Augustine, this fearless thinker 
of our own time made the venture and believed. 
‘Do not think,’ he says, ‘try.’ ‘Try the only 
experiment available—the experiment of faith.’ 
And what in his own case was the result? ‘The 
doctrines of the Incarnation and the Trinity seemed 
to me,’ he declared, ‘most absurd in my agnostic 
days. But now, as a pure agnostic, I see in them 
no rational difficulty at all.’ It is not without 
significance that the editor of the book, the present 
Bishop of Birmingham, appended to the volume 
that sentence which is the keynote of St. Augustine’s 
Confessions: ‘Fecisti nos ad te, Domine; et 
inquietum est cor nostrum donec requiescat in te.’ 
So true is it that the contemplation of God is not 
‘the condition, but the reward of faith. 

The conception of authority.in religion which this 
method involves is well illustrated by St. Augustine’s 
attitude towards Holy Scripture. There are some 
among us at the present day who do not seem able 
to distinguish between the historical spirit, that is 
reverence for the authority of fact, and submission 
to a system of orthodoxy which is, so to speak, 

‘to be swallowed whole. The principles upon which 
G 
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Augustine worked represent an authority which is 
historical and scientific rather than ecclesiastical. 
There is abundant room for inquiry. Truth is still 
an object of research even when faith has been 
exercised. We must have no want of faith, he tells 
us, in the matter of what we are to believe, but no 
rashness of affirmation in the matter of apprehend- 
ing its import: in the former we must hold by 
authority, in the latter we must seek the truth. 
But authority itself implies nothing more than an 
accurate knowledge of the facts of Christianity. 
He will claim no authority for himself, nor yet for 
any living voice apart from a sifted Christian 
tradition. ‘Do not,’ he urges, ‘submit yourselves 
to my writings as you would to the canonical 
Scriptures.’ The fundamental fault of heretics is 
not that they reject the current Catholic teaching, 
but that they invert the order of Scripture and 
private judgment. Thus he speaks of ‘the argu- 
ments of heretics,’ adduced ‘not from the divine 
books but from their own reasonings.’ The author- 
ity of the.Church is valid only for one reason (and 
here Augustine reproduces the argument of Hege- 
sippus, of Tertullian, of Irenzus), because it is 
upheld by a tradition reaching backwards along a 
line of episcopal guardians that ends only with the 
Apostles, and is supported by the consent of many 
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peoples. But ultimately it is the Scripture in the 
Church which is the pillar and ground of the truth. 
Augustine’s life as a Manichean, the facts of his 
conversion, had taught him to make Scripture the 
final test of faith. Tolle lege, take and read. 

There is none of the doctors who is more Biblical 
than Augustine. Sometimes his argument is nothing 
but a string of passages from Holy Writ. Nothing 
is more wonderful than the intimate knowledge 
which he displays. No available text is omitted. 
And it is usually when he is most thoroughly 
scriptural that he is most convincing. When, as, 
for example, in many parts of the City of God, his 
citations are comparatively rare, his power seems 
to decrease. Bonus textuarius, bonus theologus, is 
the proverb, and St. Augustine is a brilliant example 
of its truth. In controversy the Word is the sword 
which he wields with telling effect. He uses it 
against Manicheans, against Donatists, against 
Pelagians. But here, again, there is no substitu- 
tion of Biblical for ecclesiastical orthodoxy. There 
is no indiscriminate use of the accepted version 
as though the final appeal were to words rather 
than facts. In Contra Faustum, for example, he 
lays down rules for collation of manuscripts, for 
comparison of readings, for correction of versions 
by the original. It is, indeed, the passion for 
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reality which takes possession of the largest minds, 
and makes them, on the one hand, vividly aware 
of their own needs rather than of what others 
assure them that they ought to need, and on the 
other, resolutely determined to rest not in con- 
ventions but in facts, not in what is taught about 
God, but in God Himself. Spiritual experience is 
never to be bought in second-hand shops. 

This short study began with Dr. Pusey’s advice 
to preachers. It may be brought to a close with the 
words of one of Dr. Pusey’s greatest contemporaries. 
*‘ Augustine’s doctrine of human nature,’ says Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘is substantially that of Bishop Butler ; 
and he converted me forty-five years ago to Butler’s 
doctrine.’ 
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IV 


SOME PREACHERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


THERE is a world of significance for the pulpit of 
the Church of England in ‘ His Majesty’s Declara- 
tion,’ which, on the advice of Archbishop Laud, was 
prefixed to the Thirty-Nine Articles by Charles 1. 
in 1628. Taking his stand upon that Divine Right, 
of which the papal title of ‘ Defender of the Faith ’ 
was no more than a declaration, and which consti- 
tutes him Supreme Governor of the Church within 
his dominion, the Sovereign allows to Convocation 
alone, deliberating by royal licence granted under 
the Broad Seal, the duty of discussing, if it is 
deemed desirable, the doctrinal settlement of the 
Church of England, and forbids to preachers the 
use of any comment that shall put a private inter- 
pretation on ‘the literal and grammatical sense ’ 
of the Articles. 

The aim of this declaration every student of 
history can easily recognise. Its effect on Anglican 
preaching is equally certain. But how it is to be 
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obeyed, if the subjects to which it refers are to be 
discussed at all, is by no means clear. It would 
appear to exclude alike the Calvinism of Whitefield 
and the Catholicism of Tract XC., the Evangelical- 
ism of Simeon and the patristic orthodoxy of Pusey. 
When Liddon insists that ‘to justify’ means to 
‘make righteous,’ is he taking the eleventh article 
in ‘the literal and grammatical sense,’ or is he 
agitating those ‘curious points’ which made the 
controversies of the Reformation? The fact is 
that loyalty to the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land, like loyalty to the teaching of any Christian 
community, must always be a matter rather of a 
general conformity of spirit than a delicate naviga- 
tion between the Scylla and Charybdis of contro- 
versial antitheses. It is this, rather than the 
compromises of formulated doctrine, that consti- 
tutes the real difficulty of the heresy-hunter or the 
ecclesiastical judge. The preacher can only be sure 
of a rigid adherence to the ‘ literal and grammatical 
sense ’ of any theological statement, either by giving 
in his discourses a wide berth to the doctrines 
involved, or by warning his hearers against the 
leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees, instead of 
feeding them with the Bread of Life. The aim of 
the injunction was to discourage discourses on 
the dangerous topics of justification by faith and 
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predestination. The result has been the gradual 
elimination of doctrine from a pulpit, the prevailing 
note of which has been the inculcation of morality 
and the truths of natural religion coupled with a 
due recognition of the authority of Church and 
King. 

Of course there were other forces at work besides 
the repressive policy of Laud. External authority 
is powerless to produce a result which is not con- 
sonant with the character of a people or the temper 
of a social institution. Royal policy was power- 
less in dealing with the development of religion in 
Scotland. But the genius of the English people, 
while sober and respectful in its attitude towards 
religion, induces deference for the Bible rather 
than discussion of its contents, and, while resenting 
tyranny in Church no less than in State, is more 
ready to acquiesce in a limited and _ traditional 
ecclesiastical order than to claim a constituent share 
in the government of the Christian society. There 
is, if not a passive, at least an inert element in the 
Englishman’s attitude towards religion. And, at 
any rate, his type of intelligence does not lean 
towards systematic theology. He is not in the 
fullest sense of the word a man of religion, to whom 
the question of Aquinas, ‘What is God?’ and the 
appeal of St. Philip, ‘Show us the Father,’ represent 
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the supremely practical things. He has no 
turn for speculation. He is concerned with facts, 
and, if he can muddle on without thinking things 
out or diving into the secrets of eternity, the chances 
are that he will let sleeping dogs lie. The strength 
of this national characteristic has often been pointed 
out, and its value for religion is indisputable. It is 
the union of freedom with stability which, to the 
discerning member of the Church of England, is 
one of the chief merits of the society to which he 
belongs. But it remains true that the average 
Englishman has no palate for doctrine. He is 
not, what many of the peasantry across the border 
have always been, a sermon-taster. He wants his 
parson to believe and t to assert the orthodox posi- 
tions, to pay homage to Christ as our Saviour, to 
describe the ordinances of the Church as means 
of grace, and to lose himself once a year on Trinity 
Sunday in the endeavour to show that Christianity 
is not unitarian. But the real points to which he 
holds are those which Butler establishes in the 
first part of, the Analogy—the reality of a future 
life and of the moral government of God. 

This must, of course, be asserted with many 
reservations. There is always the great Puritan 
strain, which has always had its representatives 
in Nonconformity. There is the spirit of the 
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Evangelical movement, which, in spite of modern 
developments, is still the inspiration of Methodism. 
Nor could the Reformation itself have established 
its position unless there had been a living interest 
in the fundamental questions, which became the 
great doctrinal issues in Germany and in France. 
_ But the tendency seems always to be to revert 
to the general type which has made the Church, 
after as before the Reformation, the main expression 
of religious life and thought in England. This 
would appear to be true independently of the 
numerical adhesion of the people to active member- 
ship in the Established Church. 

The ‘ King’s Declaration,’ then, may be taken as 
registering, and, to some extent, anticipating, the 
trend of the national mind towards a resumption 
of its characteristic attitude in matters of religion 
after the disturbance created by the Reformation. 
And the history of _English preaching from the 
accession of James 1. to the Revolution would, on 
the whole, appear to give evidence of this process. 
We have travelled a long way from Lancelot 
Andrewes, the great Court preacher of the beginning 
of this period, before we reach Archbishop Tillotson, 
who was drawing an auditory which is said to have 
been numbered by thousands, at its close. Nor 
does the character of the preachers differ more 
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widely than the capacity of those who listened to 
their sermons. ‘Tillotson had no royal theologian 
to criticise his discourses, no keen-witted courtiers 
to appreciate the subtle play of a devout imagina- 
tion, or the delicate proportions of a mind trained 
in systematic theology. 

England was just going into wigs when the 
draper’s son from Sowerby Bridge ascended the 
primatial throne, vacated or not, as the case may 
be, by Sancroft’s failure to take the oath to Dutch 
William and the daughter of the exiled king. The 
portraits of the archbishops in the Guard Room at 
Lambeth show clearly enough the entrance of the 
Church upon its period of lethargy and its re- 
awakening, by the appearance and disappearance 
of wigs upon the primatial heads. But the en- 
gravings of Tillotson that have been preserved show 
him sometimes with and sometimes without this 
strange invention of the hairdresser’s art. And the 
sermons which have come down to us in ten volumes, 
of a size familiar to all readers of Addison’s Spectator, 
are just such as might be expected to attract and 
interest those who had lost the romance of the 
seventeenth century without as yet taking on the 
conventionality of the eighteenth. 

Tillotson, in fact, represents more fully, perhaps, 
than any other English divine, the religious appeal 
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most consonant with the spirit and ideas of the 
middle classes among his fellow-countrymen—in 
fact, of the typical Englishman. Springing from a 
class and county which have no vein of mysticism, 
and where the dictates of a common sense, which 
is taken as coincident with reason, are more highly 
valued than the impulses of an exalted spirit, there 
is something solid, not to say tangible, in those 
views of religion which he most forcibly recommends. 
He is no prophet nor expounder of mysteries. He 
moves more easily among the normal effects of 


religion than in the contemplation of God or the 


realisation of Christ or the spiritual life. The very 
phrases, the very turns of expression which he 
adopts are those with which we are still familiar 
in the speech of sober and undemonstrative Britons. 
What is personal, direct, intimate, he instinctively 
avoids. He will speak of ‘professing the Christian 
religion ’ when a Spurgeon might speak of ‘ closing 
with Christ.’ Jesus is ‘ the author of this doctrine ’ 
rather than the friend of sinners. On Good Friday 
he ‘considers the sufferings of Christ as a proper 
means of salvation,’ instead of preaching the Gospel 
and leading burdened souls to the foot of the Cross. 
There is a studied moderation in his commendation 
of the example of Christ : 

‘The Virtues of His Life are pure, without 
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any mixture of Infirmity and Imperfection. 
He had Humility without meanness of Spirit ; 
Innocency without weakness; Wisdom with- 
out cunning; and Constancy and Resolution 
in that which was good, without stiffness of 
conceit, and peremptoriness of humour; in 
a word, His Virtues were shining without 
Vanity, heroical without anything of transport, 
and very extraordinary without being in the 
least extravagant.’ 

All this is very Aristotelian. In fact, Tillotson’s 
ideal is very much that of the high-souled man, 
who is temperate in the spiritual life no less than in 
his pleasures. When our Lord manifests apparent 
intensity of feeling ; when, for example, He seems 
to exceed the bounds of deference and decorum in 
His carriage ‘ towards Rulers and Magistrates,’ such 
as were the Scribes and Pharisees, this is not in- 
tended for our imitation; for Christ ‘used this 
freedom by the Virtue and Privilege of his Pro- 
phetical Office,’ and in respect of His divine com- 
mission was set in authority over those whom He 
reproved. There is, however, nothing fanatical 
or quixotic in Tillotson’s reverence for authority. 
He has too much sound common sense to become 
a martyr to the doctrine of Passive Obedience. 
While Charles 11. was still on the throne, he appended 
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to an Ascension sermon a reference to the Restora- 
tion, which would scarcely approve itself to modern 
taste, except perhaps in the case of those ardent 
Imperialists who can make the novel festival of 
Empire a rival to the ancient feast of Trinity. Says 
Tillotson, after celebrating Him who is exalted as 
King of Kings : 

‘Let us likewise bless God for the wonderful 
Restoration of his Majesty to the Government 
of these Kingdoms, who under Christ is the 
great Defender of our Faith and Religion ; 
and let us pay that Duty and Obedience, which 
becomes us, to a Prince whom God hath so 
miraculously Preserved and Restored.’ 

Here we have a strong respect for duly constituted 
authority, but there is none of that high doctrine 
which is conspicuous in the seven published sermons 
of Laud, and which bred so tender a conscience in 
the nonjuring Sancroft that the way was opened 
for Tillotson’s own elevation. It is just on a point 
like this that he differs from the general tone of the 
clergy, in whose loyalty there has ever been an ele- 
ment of intransigeance, and is the true representa- 
tive of that strong middle body of English thought 
and opinion which may be described as a prudent 
conservatism. 

Considerable interest attaches to Tillotson’s view 
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of enthusiasm, anticipating as it does the general 
temper of ‘English society in general, and of the 
episcopal bench in particular, in face of the great 
Methodist revival : 

‘ Another Form of Religion which many take 
upon them is Enthusiasm, and pretence to 
inspiration. And this is a very glorious Form, 
which is apt to dazzle and amaze the ignorant, 
because they know not what to make of it. 
It seems to be something strange and extra- 
ordinary, and yet ’tis nothing but what every 
Man that has confidence enough may pretend 
to.’ 

Here is revealed an atmosphere that is naturally 
unfavourable to and must necessarily misjudge any 
movement that should result in greater intensity 
of spiritual life, a habit of mind mistrustful of 
fervency and prepared to accuse of hypocrisy and 
imposture whoever should lay claim to experiences 
that lay outside the ordinary range of the dutiful 
and unimaginative churchgoer. 

Such a temper of mind is scarcely compatible with 
the idea of Christianity as the revelation of a mystery 
and the uplifting of the sons of men to heavenly 
places. The view of the apostolic age, which 
Tillotson presents, interprets all the new phenomena 
which accompanied the first preaching of the Gospel 
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as exceptional and miraculous events, the object 
of which is to procure credence for the Faith ; which 
may, perhaps, be repeated in the conversion of 
infidel nations that would otherwise, in spite of the 
admirable morality of the Christian religion, be pre- 
vented from the exercise of an unbiassed and 
impartial reason by the stumbling-block of Christ’s 
suffering and death; but which were never meant 
to occupy a permanent place in a system, the main 
purpose of which is to reform the manners of men. 
But it would be unjust to Tillotson, as to the 
great body of professing English Christians in most 
ages, to charge him with that cold morality which did 
duty to a large extent for religion in the eighteenth 
century. Congregations at the time of the Revolu- 
tion had not learned to slumber, as in Hogarth’s 
later caricature, under the dreary discourses of 
somnolent rectors who read their crabbed manu- 
scripts with the aid of a magnifying glass. And 
preachers like Tillotson, if they were not enthusiasts, 
were not indifferent to Christian doctrine. They 
knew their Bible too well—Tillotson is an example 
to many preachers of the present day in the copious- 
ness both of his knowledge and of his application 
of Scripture—to forget that Christianity is a teach- 
ing which involves the forgiveness of sins through 
the sacrifice of the Redeemer. ‘Our Saviour’ is as 
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constant a phrase in his sermons as ‘ Our blessed 
Lord’ in the pulpit phraseology of the modern 
Catholic Churchman. The tenth volume is devoted 
to ‘Several Discourses of the Life, Sufferings, 
Resurrection, and Ascension of Christ, and the 
Operations of the Holy Ghost,’ which reveal the 
preacher as fully alive to the character of Chris- 
tianity and the need of divine grace. But it is the 
good rather than the spiritual man which he pro- 
poses to his audience as the goal of aspiration and 
the aim of their best endeavours. He has all the 
fears of those whose main interest is morality, lest 
a justifying faith and trust in God’s mercy should 
take the place of virtue and good living—fears that 
have never had much ground for existence, at least 
within the borders of the Church of England. 

It is the lack of a dominant spiritual interest 
which is responsible for want of enthusiasm and 
an exaggeration of the place of ‘ Reason ’ in religion. 
This appears in the singular argument concerning 
the evangelisation of the heathen, which Tillotson 
advances in a sermon that nevertheless acknowledges 
the duty of missionary enterprise, and laments the 
‘reproach to the Protestant religion ’ involved in the 
want of ‘zeal among us for this purpose,’ as com- 
pared with the contemporary efforts of the Jesuits 
and ‘our unwearied endeavours to promote the 
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interest of Trade in Foreign parts.’ Speaking of 
the signs that followed the first publication of the 
Gospel, he proceeds : 

‘Without some such Miraculous Gift, there 
is little or no probability of the Conversion of 
Infidel Nations ; unless God should be pleased 
by some unexpected means to bring over to 
Christianity some powerful Prince, of great 
reputation for his Wisdom and Virtue, who 
by the influence of his Example, and by his 
Favour and Countenance, might give advan- 
tages to the planting of it among his Subjects. 
And yet considering the inveterate and violent 
prejudices of men against a new Religion, such 
an attempt would, in all human probability, 
be more likely to end in the ruin of the Prince, 
and the overturning of his Government, than 
in the Establishment of a new Religion.’ 

A passage like this gives some indication of a phe- 
nomenon which is one of the most familiar features 
of British Christianity, a sincere attachment to 
religion coupled with an equally manifest indiffer- 
ence to its propagation. The ordinary believer 
shares that impression, which pervades the sermons 
of men like Tillotson, that the story of the New 
Testament and the Apostolic Age is a thing apart, 
an abnormal intervention of Providence, necessary 
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to gain a foothold in the world for the institutions 
of Christianity. God may be left to convert the 
Jew, the Turk, and the Infidel with ‘signs from 
heaven,’ while prudential considerations and ‘ human 
probability ’ may be left to dictate a policy of 
masterly inactivity to those to whom it is not given 
to work miracles. 

Tillotson’s style conforms to his teaching. He is 
clear, logical, and plain. Of a younger contempo- 
rary, Atterbury, Dick Steele says that he ‘never 
attempts your passions until he has convinced your 
reason.’! This would be true of Tillotson, except 
that his assaults on the passions are of no very 
violent order. He is never luxuriant, and rarely 
imaginative. In preaching on ‘Seek those things 
that are above,’ he achieves a certain fervour, and 
it is in this sermon that he compares those that 
seek for happiness in earthly things to ‘ the Women 
sitting over our Saviour’s Sepulchre, with their 
Faces bowed down to the earth.’ ‘They seek the 
living among the dead; our Happiness is not here, 
tis risen, “tis above.’ But such flights of fancy are 
not frequent, and perorations are conspicuous by 
their absence. Much “may be learned from these 
discourses of order and method in the presentation 


1 Quoted from the Tatler by Dr. Beeching in his Francis 
Atterbury. 
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of a subject. Tillotson will not set down an idea 
which he cannot fully express. There is no reaching 
forward, ripae ulterioris amore, to truths that elude 
the mental grasp. The system of grace is correlated 
into a manageable coherence such as suits the 
spiritual pedestrian. There are no epigrams to 
disturb the even tenor of the thought, nor those 
paradoxes which the British public never forgives. 
The qualities which commended Tillotson to his 
contemporaries are precisely those which have 
relegated his remains to the top shelves of theo- 
logical libraries. 


No greater contrast could well be imagined than 
that which differentiates the sermons that have 
just been discussed, with their moderate flights and 
sober piety, from the unique discourses of Lancelot 
Andrewes. We are at once aware, as we read, that 
we are moving in an atmosphere which is above the 
limits of ordinary criticism. For they are marked 
by that quality which, in the view of George Herbert, 
imparts to the pulpit a character that Hermogenes, 
the Greek master of eloquence, never dreamed of. 
‘The character of his Sermon,’ says Herbert of his 
ideal parson, ‘is Holiness; he is not witty, or 
learned, or eloquent, but Holy.’ The three epithets 
here contrasted with holy would be true of Andrewes, 
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to a degree which only a few of the most eminent 
English preachers—a Jeremy Taylor, a South, or a 
Liddon—could hope to rival. But there is enough 
evidence in the written page to justify the testimony 
of those who saw and heard the saintly bishop, as 
his presence in the pulpit cast a spell of recollected 
reverence over the careless courtiers of James I. 
Some of the portraits of him are less pleasing than 
others, suggesting not only a lack of robustness 
and vigour, which need not diminish our respect, 
but also something of that delicate scrupulosity of 
thought which in Charles 1. led to casuistical refine- 
ments of purpose not always easily distinguishable 
from insincerity. But other portraits are truer to 
what we know of his character: the broad, contem- 
plative brow, the transparent eyes, the clear com- 
plexion, the refinement expressed in the lower 
portions of the face, more especially the delicate 
lips and pointed chin. We are in presence of a rare 
spirit when we sit at the feet of Bishop Andrewes. 
Much, no doubt, of his charm would be experienced 
in any age. But, if he were with us to-day, his 
influence would probably be felt more deeply in 
meditations given in a college chapel before an 
audience of clergy, than in sermons delivered from 
the pulpit of St. Paul’s. His pen has too delicate 
a point for the composition of messages to the 
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millions. We miss the sonorous sentences suitable 
to a great occasion, the bold outline appropriate to 
a popular exhortation. The palate must, to some 
extent, be prepared for the food which he offers. 
Such a personality must have moved in the Court, 
where his services were more frequently demanded 
than could altogether have been congenial to a man 
of his temperament and habit, rather as a witness 
than as a power, moving a world, which had no 
mind for serious things, to a loving reverence rather 
than to a sound repentance. 

There is no lack of ample material for judging 
the merits of Andrewes as a preacher, so far, at 
least, as such a judgment is possible for those who 
can form but a very inadequate notion of his voice 
and bearing. No fewer than ninety-six sermons 
have come down to posterity.1 The distribution of 
their subjects is interesting, and though the choice 
was largely determined by the fasts and festivals 
for which the king and others held his sermons in 
request, is, nevertheless, no slight indication of the 
range and proportions of the preacher’s theology 


1 These were published after the bishop’s death, together with 
his funeral sermon, by command of Charles 1. Other sermons, 
notably those on the Lord’s Prayer, are ascribed to him, but they 
are not in the full sense of the word authentic, probably represent 
the notes of ardent admirers, and are thought to belong to the 
period when he was Catechist at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. 
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and religious interest. The series of Christmas 
sermons, some of the most interesting in the collec- 
tion, numbers seventeen. Hight sermons preached 
on Ash Wednesday are followed by a set of six 
Lenten discourses. Only three are directly con- 
cerned with the Passion. But these do not exhaust 
all that the bishop has to say on the Death of 
Christ, much of his mind on this great theme being 
disclosed in the eighteen Easter sermons which 
follow. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit forms the 
subject of fifteen sermons. The modern reader 
can scarcely help wishing that the circumstances of 
the age had not imposed upon preachers the neces- 
sity of delivering and publishing so many sermons 
on plots and conspiracies that failed. We could 
almost have spared the Gowrie and Guy Fawkes 
sermons, which, together with a few general dis- 
courses, complete the tale, but that it is scarcely pos- 
sible for Andrewes ever to be entirely uninteresting. 

What, perhaps, strikes us as the most notable 
feature of Andrewes’ preaching, apart from that 
atmosphere of holiness to which attention has 
already been directed, is the marvellous use of his 
texts. Many have shared his extensive acquaint- 
ance with Scripture, few have equalled his exact 
and penetrating knowledge of it. Newman would 
give unity to a sermon by the choice of some vivid 
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thought which could be inscribed over it as a title, 
and which seems to extract the very essence of the 
incident or passage on which it is based. To the 
reader who does not steadily follow Andrewes from 
beginning to end, his pages appear to be a very 
maze of thoughts jerked out of pronouns and verbs 
and prepositions, which find a place in the selected 
sentences of the Vulgate with which he is dealing, 
a super or anos, an epulemur or a coram. But, if 
we have something of the ready patience, not to 
speak of the sharpened intelligence, of those scholars 
and wits who first listened to their contents at 
Hampton Court or Theobalds, the passage of 
Scripture which is under discussion will stand out 
as the real unifying principle of each discourse, 
will steadily grow in its richness of meaning and 
infinity of application, will find us now at one point, 
now at another of our personality, and will hence- 
forth seem to carry for us a wealth of spiritual truth 
in its large embrace. Andrewes labours his texts, 
as few preachers have done before or since, but it 
is a tortura which wreathes and festoons into gracious 
forms, not which twists and turns into fantastic 
shapes. There is a quaintness, not to say a certain 
preciosity, in the imagination of the Stewart period, 
as all lovers of Herbert are aware, which will never 
be fully appreciated by those who are attracted 
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by largeness and even ruggedness of thought, and 
Andrewes has a certain measure of this quality. 
He is not among the Michael Angelos of theology. 
He could never have done what, for example, 
Luther did when he rediscovered in all its broad 
proportions the grand doctrine of free salvation, 
which made the Reformation not only necessary 
but possible. He had neither the gifts nor the limita- 
tions of a reformer. Preaching was beginning to 
go indoors when he mounted the pulpit. But the 
windows were still open, and many decades had 
yet to run before we reach the stuffy atmosphere 
of the eighteenth century, with its box pews and 
drowsy congregations. The very staccato of his 
style, which makes him difficult to read, must have 
been a protection from slumber when it was pre- 
sented with the living music of his voice. We are 
listening to one who divides the word of truth, 
who takes the Bread and breaks it, distributing it, 
if not to the hungry multitude, at least to the 
Master’s chosen guests in the kingdom of God. 

We have spoken of Andrewes’ quaintness. Here 
is a delightful instance. It is in a Lenten sermon 
on the rich man and Lazarus. He divides his text 
by the aid of a conceit : 

‘The verse itself, if we mark it well, is in 
figure and proportion an exact cross. For as 
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a cross it consisteth of two bars or beams so 
situate, as the one doth quarter the other. 
“Thou receivedst good things, and Lazarus 
received evil.”” These two lie clean contrary, 
but meet both at the middle word, ‘“‘ Now 
therefore”’; and there, by a new antithesis, 
cross each other: o 6é, he that “ received 
evil, is comforted’; and ov 6é, “thou that 
didst receive good, art tormented.” And to 
make it a perfect cross, it hath a title or in- 
scription too set over it ; and this it is, Recordare 
fii. And sure next to the cross of Christ, and 
the memory thereof, this cross of Abraham’s 
invention and exaltation is of all others most 
effectual. And I verily persuade myself, if we 
often would fix it before our eyes, and well 
mark the inscription, it would be a special 
preparation to our passover, meaning by our 
passover our end, whereby pass we must ere 
long into another state, either of misery or 
bliss ; but whether of misery or bliss, it will 
lie much in the use of this word recordare.’ 

Nor is the preacher finished with his division yet. 
After setting the bar that deals with Lazarus apart 
from consideration, because ‘ this place,’ the Court 
at Richmond, ‘is not for him, nor he no room in 
this auditory,’ he proceeds ‘to quarter out this 
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cross,’ as he phrases it, ‘ recepisti bona in vild, his 
estate in this life,’ and ‘ jam vero torqueris, his estate 
in the other,’ representing the head and foot of it. 
Apart from this main quality of photographing 
the text upon the memory and imagination of 
his hearers, which makes the sermons of Bishop 
Andrewes a better guide to the difficult art of 
meditation 1 than all that has been directly written 
on the subject, his preaching depends for its influence 
to a large extent upon the ideas, which he develops 
by the way, much as does that of Latimer, though, of 
course, there is a method in the work of the former 
to which the latter is almost entirely a stranger. 
There is something, too, of Latimer’s humour, as, 
for example, when he is developing the meaning of 
the words ‘at the name of Jesus every knee shall 
bow,’ and observes that God ‘ will not have us wor- 
ship Him like elephants, as if we had no joints in 
our knees.’ There is also something of Latimer’s 
freshness, though without his unconventional 
naiveté. And this leads us to a deeper resemblance, 
which, perhaps more than anything else, sets 
Andrewes in his true place in the development of 
English preaching. There are sides of his teaching 


1 «Will ye give me leave,’ he says in the seventh Easter sermon, 
‘to present you with a meditation on this point?’ and then goes on 
to introduce under four heads a short meditation on the word 
Passover, 
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which bind him to the earlier period out of which 
he springs, and which remove him, as they do 
Hooker, from the ‘ patristic ’ period of Anglicanism. 
The controversies of the Reformation are not promi- 
nent in his sermons, and, indeed, he was not cast 
in a controversial mould. Feeding on Truth himself, 
he was concerned primarily to feed others. But, 
when he does light upon those subjects which divided 
religious parties in the sixteenth century, he is 
found on the side of the Reformers. Like Hooker, 
he has a sermon on Justification ; like him he is 
severely Biblical in his approach to this thorny 
theme. He takes no toll on behalf of morality by 
accommodating his exegesis to the supposed ethical 
interest. He sees clearly that the dominant con- 
ception of Scripture is the Lord sitting upon His 
throne, and condemning or else acquitting for 
Christ’s sake the guilty sinners who appear at His » 
bar. He is conciliatory, not by endeavouring to 
discover some mean position between Papalist and 
Protestant, not by evaporating into a matter of 
words and names, as many Anglican writers have 
attempted to do, an argument in which men had 
been prepared to answer with their lives; but by 
bringing the resources of his great learning to bear 
upon the contention that, whatever Schoolmen and 
Romanists might ‘hold hard for’ in debate, not 
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one of them but might be cited as a witness against 
himself for the saving truth that ‘the Lord is our 
righteousness.’ Hooker’s argument, whether con- 
sciously or not, is repeated : 

‘Yea, the very schoolmen themselves, take 
them from their questions, quodlibets, and 
comments on the sentences, let them be in their 
soliloquies, meditations, or devotions, and 
specially in directing how to deal with men 
in their last agony, quando judex prae foribus 
est ; then take Anselm, take Bonaventure, take 
Gerson, you would not wish to find Jehova jus- 
titia nostra better or more pregnantly acknow- 
ledged than in them you shall findit. But this 
is by virtue of this Hece Rex faciet judicium ; 
out of whose sight when we be, we may fall 
into a fancy, or as the Prophet saith, we may 
have a dream of justitia nostra a Jehova.’ 

Or we may take the instance of his famous statement 
that in the Eucharist we come ‘even ad cadaver,’ 
right up to the corpse of Christ, which appears almost 
shocking to. many devout Churchmen. It only 
shows that Andrewes had asurer grasp of evangelical 
Christianity than they. The passage occurs in one 
of the sermons on the Resurrection, the theme of 
which is ‘Christ our Passover sacrificed for us.’ 
In these Easter Sermons the Sacrament is hardly 
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ever absent from his thoughts, and here it becomes 
central to his subject. His main idea may be ex- 
pressed in the phrase that Easter is relative to 
Good Friday. We must so celebrate the feast 
as to receive the benefit of the sacrifice. The 
passage is one which will also serve to exhibit 
Andrewes in the capacity of an exact theologian, a 
master of terse theological expression, after the ty type 
of Hooker himself : 

‘Will ye mark one thing more, that epulemur 
doth here refer to «mmolatus? To Christ not 
every way considered, but as when He was 
offered. Christ’s body that now is. True; 
but not Christ’s body as now it is, but as then 
it was, when it was offered, rent, and slain, 
and sacrificed for us. Not, as now He is, 
glorified, for so He is not, so He cannot be 
immolatus, for He is immortal and impassible. 
But as then He was when He suffered death, 
that is, passible and mortal. Then, in His 
passible estate did He institute this of ours, to 
be a memorial of His passibile and Passio both. 
And we are in this action not only carried up 
to Christ (Surswm corda), but we are also 
carried back to Christ as He was at the very 
instant, and in the very act of His offering. 
So, and no otherwise, do we represent Him. 
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By the incomprehensible power of His eternal 
Spirit, not He alone, but He, as at the very 
act of His offering, is made present to us, and 
we incorporate into His death, and invested 
in the benefits of it. If an host could be turned 
into Him now glorified as He is, it would not 
serve; Christ offered is it,—thither we must 
look. To the Serpent lift up, thither we must 
repair, even ad cadaver; we must hoc facere, 
do that is then done. So, and no otherwise, is 
this epulare to be conceived. And so, I think, 
none will say they do or can turn Him.’ 
This is a somewhat lengthy citation, but it is inter- 
esting for other reasons besides that for which it 
has been given. It shows the theologian in the 
pulpit, a phenomenon that is all but impossible 
now. ‘The sermon is full of references to authorities 
on what to the lay mind of to-day would appear 
subtle points of divinity better suited to the schools 
than to the congregation. What modern sovereign 
would make the like of Andrewes a sub-dean of the 
Chapel Royal or a canon of Windsor? Yet the 
Court, as well as the royal amateur in divinity 
himself, not only sat through such paragraphs as 
this, but admired their author, and year after 
year, at Pasch and Yule, desired to hear him again. 
When we lament that the Book of Common Prayer 
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makes too high a demand upon the trained intelli- 
gence of the English laity, it is well to remember 
that prelections, which would now have to be 
interpreted to students in theological colleges, were 
in the seventeenth century both welcomed and by 
many understood among lords and ladies in waiting. 

The two instances which have been given show 
Andrewes’ affinities with the Reformation. The 
King’s Declaration had not yet been affixed to the 
Articles when the bishop died. Yet, on the other 
hand, the general verdict which places him among 
the Anglo-Catholics, as they are called, is after all 
the true one. The proportions of the sermons 
already noticed,! reveal this clearly enough. Though 
he accepted to an extent scarcely realised the 
purged tradition of the Reformed Church, he was 
not like Calvin a divine of the new model, but a 
systematic theologian who retained the framework 
of the older science. Whether the one ceases to be 
a Catholic, the other an Evangelical in consequence 
of this difference between them, is not here to be 
discussed. In neither case does the conclusion 
necessarily follow from the fact. But when it is 
as a preacher that Andrewes is passed in review, 
then we have to recognise the fact that he belongs 
to the second rather than to the first order. If it 

1 See p. 117. 
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may be put in a manner which is not wholly free 
from paradox, his mission is to teach the Christian 
Faith rather than to preach the Christian Gospel. 
The orientation of his mind is rather that of the 
fourth-century theologian than of the primitive 
apostle. He does not exactly stand in the succession 
of which Wesley and Whitefield are later examples. 
He rather views life ‘ in the light of the Incarnation ’ 
than beholds the world under the shadow of the 
Cross. His prototype is St. John rather than St. 
Paul. He represents the enlargement of vision 
which follows intensity of apprehension. ‘ Without 
him and his school,’ writes Dean Church in the 
volume of essays by various authors entitled Masters 
in English. Theology, ‘we right perhaps have had 
Hales of Eton, and Chillingworth and Tillotson, 
great and weighty names ; and, on the other hand, 
John Newton and Toplady and Thomas Scott ; 
but we could not have had Jeremy Taylor and Bull, 
and hardly Waterland.’ But Bull and Waterland, 
to whom we might add Pearson, though renowned 
in sacred learning, were not in the front rank as 
preachers. Jeremy Taylor stands apart. 


The sermons of Archbishop Laud are noticeable 
in the history of English preaching, because of the 
uncompromising political purpose with which they 
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are composed. Laud was a constant preacher no 
less than an active prelate. No charge is more 
unfair to his memory than that which classes him 
with the Mazarins and Richelieus as a worldly 
ecclesiastic, who subordinated divinity to statesman- 
ship, or to political party gave up what was meant 
for the spiritual welfare of mankind. He had a 
vision of the Church of England no less exalted 
than that which animated a Keble or a Pusey, and 
to recognise his faults is not to mistake the sincerity 
of his purpose. Little as any lover of democratic 
freedom can admire his reliance on the royal pre- 
rogative, or much as he may deplore the fact that 
his personality more than any other has identified 
the Church with resistance to popular rights, it 
would be sheer ingratitude to one who forfeited his 
life for his devotion to his Spiritual Mother if we 
felt no sympathy with the phrase attributed to one 
of his more recent successors, who is said to have 
claimed on a public occasion to ‘sit in the chair 
of the martyred Laud.’ As a preacher we have no 
right to judge one who wished to make the saintly 
Andrewes his model of pulpit eloquence, by the 
few sermons, seven in all and each political in 
character, which have been preserved for the study 
of later generations. He preached often and regu- 
larly, no doubt upon themes as various as those 
I 
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which exercised the attention of his master, and 
the author of the touching prayer uttered upon 
Tower Hill in the hour of his execution could not 
have framed those spiritual sentences but as the 
result of devout and lifelong meditation, such as 
must deeply have influenced his preaching. 
Andrewes would be very imperfectly understood if 
we possessed only the sermons preached by royal 
command for the annual celebration of the Fifth 
of November. In his case we are able to read 
those utterances against the background of his 
general thought, and to recognise the place which 
his political theory holds among his Christian 
convictions. Though this is not equally possible 
with Laud, it remains true that even a sermon like 
that which he preached before the king on the need 
of preserving the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace, framed as it is with the direct intention 
of influencing the proceedings of Parliament, is in 
no objectionable sense a political sermon because 
the guiding principle is religious. 

It is easy enough to deplore the political element 
which played a conspicuous part in the Anglicanism 
of the seventeenth century, to denounce a Man- 
waring, a Montague, or, later, a Sacheverell, and bid 
the occupant of the modern pulpit learn from the 
disasters of the Caroline age to avoid the cockpit 
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of party politics. But it is surely possible to learn 
our lesson without committing ourselves to that 
wholly unhistorical conception of the function of 
the pulpit which is in danger of becoming dominant 
in the Church of England to-day, and which tends 
to put it wholly out of touch with those realities 
of public life which have a pressing concern with 
the moral and spiritual life of a great nation. Where 
the prophets of the seventeenth century went astray 
was in not discerning the signs of the times rather 
than in entering the arena of the national life. 
The bishops of that time were real men, who would 
have scorned the sophistry that would make the 
pulpit sacred to conventional commonplaces, because 
the rostrum from which they delivered what in their 
conscience they believed to be their message was 
a platform from which their audience had no right 
of reply. They were answered on the floor of the 
House of Commons, and Laud, at least, was answered 
on Tower Hill. 


J Jeremy Maylor stands somewhat aside from the 
main stream of preachers in the English Church. 
Whether in the seclusion of Golden Grove, or in 
the isolation of the Irish diocese of Down, he nour- 
ished his spirit apart and poured forth its expression 
in copious streams. He is the Edmund Burke of 
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the pulpit. Not that the polished periods of the 
great parliamentarian bear any resemblance to the © 
luxuriant eloquence of the English Chrysostom. 
But what strikes the readers of Taylor’s sermons, 
as of Burke’s speeches, is their independence of the 
particular circumstances under which they were 
delivered. The House of Commons would not 
listen to Burke, and it is difficult to imagine how any- 
thing but the wishes of Lord Carbery, a general 
sense of religion, and a warm appreciation of 
the preacher’s affectionate saintliness, could have 
brought the simple retainers of his noble patron to 
listen to the doctor’s discourses, unless, indeed, 
they were given in a form very different from that 
which they assume on the printed page. Heber 
remarks that nothing but a university—and this 
would be truer of the Oxford of Heber’s day than of 
our own—could supply an audience able to appreciate 
the wealth of classical allusion and scholarly citation 
with which the sermons abound. This makes them 
exceedingly difficult reading for the modern man, 
even though he be one of wide culture and literary 
instinct. But he will not read long before he begins 
to recognise their glory. 

A wide interval separates Taylor in the full tide 
of his preaching from the limitations of method 
which belong to the compositions of Andrewes. 
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He flows like a river. It is the movement rather 
than the arrangement of the sermons which im- 
presses the imagination. Images, illustrations, 
allusions follow one another, develop themselves 
in the progress of the discourse, are the product of 
a mind which thinks as the argument proceeds. 
Taylor is not the sort of preacher who would be 
recommended to young men preparing for the 
pulpit as an example of construction. We do not 
feel that he has first of all made a skeleton of his 
sermon, which is too sinuous to suggest anatomy. 
Peroration does not belong to his style. His very 
habit of dividing a subject in two, or even three, 
parts belongs to another conception of oratory. It 
might be called woven discourse, if the figure of the 
stream were not still better. One of his most 
beautiful endings is that of the first part of the 
sermon ‘ Of the Spirit of Grace,’ which is beyond 
all comparison with the more or less conventional 
sentence which concludes the whole discourse : 

‘To death, to bonds, to poverty, to banish- 
ment, to tribunals, any whither in hope of 
life eternal: as long as this anchor holds, we 
may suffer a storm, but cannot suffer ship- 
wreck. And I desire you, by the way, to 
observe how good a God we serve, and how 
excellent a religion Christ taught, when one 
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of His great precepts is, that we should 
“rejoice and be exceeding glad”: and God 
hath given us the spirit of rejoicing, not a 
sullen melancholy spirit, not the spirit of 
bondage or of a slave, but the Spirit of His 
Son, consigning us by a holy conscience to 
‘joys unspeakable and full of glory.” And 
from hence you may also infer, that those 
who sink under a persecution, or are impatient 

in a sad accident, they put out their own fires 
which the Spirit of the Lord hath kindled, and 
lose those glories which stand behind the cloud.’ 
Taylor is always seeking expression for his own 
beautiful spirit in just the language which he feels 
to be appropriate without much reference to his 
auditory. He will quote Horace, or make reference 
to Calvisius Sabinus who ‘laid out vast sums of 
money upon his servants to stock his house with — 
learned men,’ or, as the fancy takes him, use 
language, in other than the popular sense, because 
of the pleasure thereby excited in his own mind. 
He is an autocrat in the employment of his means 
of self-expression. That is what impresses us in 
the exquisite images which he takes from the ob- 
servation of Nature. It is not to instruct country 
people that he casts about for some simile such as 
the woods or fields may yield. It is the universal 
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heart of the poet that responds to these analogies 
and makes us feel them too. Take, for example, 
the wonderful simile by which he likens comfort 
in sorrow to the return of spring : 

‘So have I seen the sun kiss the frozen earth, 
which was bound up with the images of death, 
and the colder breath of the north; and then 
the waters break from their enclosures, and 
melt with joy, and run in useful channels ; and 
the flies do rise again from their little graves 
in walls, and dance awhile in the air, to tell 
that there is joy within, and that the great 
mother of creatures will open the stock of her 
new refreshment, become useful to mankind, 
and sing praises to her Redeemer: so is the 
heart of a sorrowful man under the discourses 
of a wise comforter.’ 

The appeal of such a passage is irresistible to all 
who have a common sympathy with Nature. So 
also, when he speaks of the staff ‘ of a man’s broken 
fortune ’ which ‘ bows his head to the ground, and 
sinks like an osier under the violence of a mighty 
tempest.’ The imagery is not always so obvious 
as in these instances, and demands a more subtle 
appreciation, as when, in the sermon on ‘ The Duties 
of the Tongue,’ we are bidden to remember that the 
evil consequences of flattery ‘ought to awake our 
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spirits, and make us to attend to the admonition 
of a friend, with a silence great as midnight, and 
watchful as a widow’s eyes.’ A longer and more 
intricate play of fancy occurs in the famous sermon 
on ‘ The Marriage Ring’ : 

‘Marriage is the mother of the world, 
and preserves kingdoms, and fills cities and 
churches, and heaven itself. Celibate, like the 
fly in the heart of an apple, dwells in a perpetual 
sweetness, but sits alone, and is confined and 
dies in singularity; but marriage, like the 
useful bee, builds a house and gathers sweetness 
from every flower, and labours and unites into 
societies and republics, and sends out colonies, 
and feeds the world with delicacies, and obeys 
their king, and keeps order, and exercises 
many virtues, and promotes the interest of 
mankind, and is that state of good things to 
which God hath designed the present constitu- 
tion of the world.’ 

This passage is all the more attractive because the 
somewhat grotesque figure of the fly in the apple 
does not at first seem to promise very much. But 
set against the elaborate analogy of the bee, we are 
able to see the tinge of humour in the preacher’s 
view of the celibate, whose faintly superior tone 
towards the married provokes a gentle criticism. 
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These extracts are, perhaps, sufficient to show, 
what is familiar to all students of English literature, 
that Jeremy Taylor is scarcely to be measured by 
the standards applicable to preachers in general. 
He is one of the great masters of English prose. 


But his instincts are those of the preacher, even . 


if his sermons can never be models for the parochial 
or even the cathedral discourses. In his dedication 
of the Twenty-seven Sermons preached at Golden 
Grove to his patron, the Earl of Carbery, he has 
given us his own conception of the preacher’s office 
and of the attitude which the audience should adopt 
towards him. He does not confuse the apologist, 
the logician, the philosopher, or even the theologian, 
with the prophet. ‘Nothing,’ he says, ‘does so 
affect the mind of man as those virtues, to which 
we cannot choose but attend; and thunder and 
all loud voices from heaven rend the most stony 
heart, and make the most obstinate pay to God 
the homage of trembling and fear; and the still 
voice of God usually takes the tribute of love, and 
choice, and obedience.’ This note has always been 
characteristic of the prophets. They themselves 
hear God’s voice, and endeavour to express the truth 
thus presented to them in language which conveys 
their own impressions, without always connecting 
their utterances with theology as a whole, or 
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correlating them in a consistent system of thought. 
Taylor is neither a safe theologian nor a coherent 
thinker, but he is a great preacher. ‘ Hearing,’ he 
contends, ‘is so effective an instrument of con- 
veying impresses and images of things, and exciting 
purposes, and fixing resolutions.’ It is these that 
the pulpit must lay upon the imagination and 
conscience of those who listen. 

And it was surely this instinct of the preacher, 
the craving for room in which to unfold the large 
messages of God, which led to the publication of that 
remarkable plea for toleration, which has for ever 
set this Royalist divine alongside the great Puritan 
poet as a champion of freedom in the sphere of 
thought and opinion in an age whose only methods 
of propagating or preserving truth were covenants 
and dragoons. There can be little doubt that 
the bishops and learned divines of the Church of | 
England were in the seventeenth century the most 
liberal and broad-minded of all the religious circles 
of the time. But they were hampered by a reliance 
upon royal prerogative as the divinely ordained 
authority for the suppression of disorder in the 
Church. Men who feel that they have a message 
burning in their bones cannot keep their eye per- 
sistently on royal declarations about the grammatical 
sense of the Articles. They must be free to speak 
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God’s Word, relying upon a conviction of their unity 
of spirit with the mind of the English Church to 
produce that essential conformity to its standards 
in which true loyalty consists. The eyes of Jeremy 
Taylor were open to this more excellent way. He 
himself instinctively felt the need of liberty of 
prophesying, that deliverance of the soul of which 
Ezekiel speaks, and therefore to him it was given 
to enrich our English speech with one of the noblest 
phrases in the language. 

If, among all the preachers of the seventeenth 
century, Tillotson, who appears just at the end of 
the period, is on the whole most representative of the 
Church of England, taking into account the general 
feeling of the laity, the tone and temper of the 
clerical order is probably most truly reflected by 
the sermons of Sanderson and Hammond. Though 
characteristically differing the one > from the other— 
in the former the ethical, in the latter the spiritual 
element tends to predominate—they are alike 
typical of that habit of mind, of that attitude towards 
the Anglican settlement, which has produced the 
‘Prayer Book Churchman ’ and the exponent of ‘ our 
incomparable liturgy.’ They probably approach as 
nearly to the type which Laud and his royal master 
desired to foster as any of their contemporaries. 
They could be trusted without extravagance to 
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base the existing fabric of Church and State upon 
principles more sacred than expediency, and to 
create that impression of Christianity rather as a 
discipline than an evangel, which blends fidelity 
to conscience with loyalty to an institution. The 
moderate scholasticism of the Anglican divine is a 
mark alike of their theology and their preaching. 
Pious and devout as both men were in their private 
lives, and impossible as it would be to criticise the 
sermons of Hammond, at any rate, as merely moral 
essays, the tendency towards the high and dry 
school, which had as little sympathy with Methodism 
as the Whigs, is already apparent. Like the English 
clergy generally, they are teachers rather than 
preachers. ‘What must I do to be saved ?’ is not 
the sort of question to which they set themselves 
to find an answer. My duty, my Christian duty, if 
you will, but still my duty, is the dominant con- 
ception. Conversions and spiritual crises are no 
more to their mind than reformations or revolu- 
tions. Their notion of the parish is that of a society 
composed of various ranks, with mutual obligations, 
whom the priest must train in the worship of God 
and the pious observance of the habits of Christian 
religion, ‘in dutiful obedience to the king and 
brotherly charity one to another.’ What could be 
more characteristic of an English clergyman than 
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the following words, with which Hammond begins 
one of his sermons ? 

‘The whole new covenant consists of these 
two words, Christ and faith ; Christ bestowed 
on God’s part, faith required on ours; Christ 
the matter, faith the condition of the covenant. 
Now to bring or present this faith before you, 
as an object for your understandings to gaze 
at, or, to go further, to dissect—and with the 
diligence of anatomy instruct—in every limb, 
or joint, or excellency of it, were but to recall 
you to your catechism, and to take pains to 
inform you in that which you are presumed to 
know.’ 

Or what more significant of that constant fear lest 
the broad doctrines of Christianity should be so 
paradoxically stated as to involve consequences 
dangerous to morality than this passage on the 
forgiveness of sins ? 

‘We say therefore that we believe “ the For- 
giveness of Sins,” and it is a blessed confidence, 
that all the treasures of the world cannot equal. 
But do ourselves keep equipage, and hand in 
hand accompany this profession? Let me 
catechise you a while. You believe the for- 
giveness of sins, but I hope not absolutely, 
that the sufferings of Christ shall effectually 
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clear every man’s score at the day of judg- 
ment: well then, it must be meant only of 
those that by repentance and faith are grafted 
into Christ, and shall appear at that great 
marriage in a wedding-garment, which shall be 
acknowledged the livery and colours of the 
Lamb.’ 
If Hammond, like most of the preachers of his time, 
had, so far as we can judge, very inadequate ideas 
of the language which simple folk can understand, 
he was, nevertheless, very sensible of the points of 
doctrine which ‘are not necessary for a country 
auditory to be instructed in.’ He would not, for 
example, attempt to raise the question of irresistible 
grace. No doubt he was right. But it is probably 
also true that, in common with the whole Laudian 
school, he lost something of the direct and simple 
appeal of the primary Gospel in the desire to protect 
the teaching of the Church from the exaggerations 
of the Puritans. LEthically strong, the pulpit of 
the English Church has lost in spiritual intensity 
and doctrinal grasp through a caution which is not 
altogether unrelated to timidity. 

Sanderson is almost entirely occupied with the 
discussion of problems in Christian ethics, more 
especially in relation to the circumstances of the 
age. “I carry my ears,’ said Charles 1., ‘to hear 
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other preachers, but I carry my conscience to hear 
Mr. Sanderson, and to act accordingly.’ It is 
easy to understand what the king meant, when we 
examine the subjects with which the preacher dealt. 
The casuistical habit of mind united in a bond of 
sympathy the monarch and his chaplain, who for 
a similar reason could never be popular with the 
majority of Englishmen. No doubt a successful 
casuistry is serviceable to a Christian Church, and 
it may well be the case that the Church of England 
has suffered in the past, and continues to suffer, 
from an insufficient attention to this branch of 
ethical inquiry. But such studies are cold comfort 
in the pulpit, and no doubt the sermons of Robert 
Sanderson were the precursors of those moral essays 
which have played a not inconsiderable part in the 
predication of Anglican divines. Whatever may, 
on the other hand, be said of the contentious theo- 
logising of the Calvinistic school, there can equally 
be no doubt that the supreme interest in religion, 
which produced these disputations, remained as an 
abiding guarantee of genuine religious preaching. 
Sanderson’s editor, Robert Montgomery, not perhaps 
much greater as a critic than as a poet, is, at any 
rate, right when, in spite of his admiration for the 
subject of his introductory essay, he yet acknow- 
ledges that ‘the renovating doctrines of the Cross, 
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the riches of that everlasting covenant of love 
where the heart of the Trinity is revealed as inter- 
ested with the miracles of salvation, and the pro- 
found mystery of sanctification, as effected by the 
energising work of the Spirit, occupy by no means 
that position in these sermons which might be 
desired.” Sanderson will devote himself to a dis- 
cussion of the extent to which *‘ a man may warrant- 
ably act with reluctancy of conscience,’ or ‘ the art 
of contentment.’ He has much to say on the duties 
of magistrates, comparatively little of the hope of 
the saints. He represents the steady, God-fearing 
Englishman with the clerical difference. There is 
in him the element of the scholastic, using the word 
in its medizval sense, which just succeeds in putting 
him out of touch with the general mind to the extent 
to which the typical ecclesiastic is separated from 
the average layman to-day. 
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THOSE who influence the progress of the world may 
be roughly divided into two classes—the workers 
and the thinkers, those who act and those who 
prepare for action. Bishop Butler belongs to the 
latter of these classes. Though the main facts of 
his life are well enough known, yet for the purposes 
of the biographer there is practically no material. 
His life is his mind. His mind is in his writings. 
Nor are these voluminous. They may be brought 
within the covers of a handy book. But so con- 
centrated is the thought which they express, that 
neither the Sermons nor the famous Analogy can 
in the ordinary sense be read. Both must be 
studied. The process which produced them must 
be to some extent repeated in the effort which 
masters them. They were not composed in an 
afternoon, nor will a hasty perusal unlock for us 
their treasures. The patience of the master must 
be met by an equal patience in the disciple. But 


the reward is great. 
K 
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Butler was born in the reign of William and 
Mary, and died eight years before the accession of 
George m1. His work practically covers the reigns 
of the first two Hanoverians, ‘ when moderate men 
looked big, sir,’ the most unattractive, because the 
least human, period in the whole of English history. 
Men laughed at ideals, and scorned enthusiasms. 
They knew no measure of excellence but that of 
material comfort, no standard of value but that of 
personal advantage. The aristocracy were devoted 
to cynicism and clothes; the middle classes im- 
mersed in commerce; the proletariat steeped in 
gin. If religion was ever near to extinction in this 
country it was then. As the brotherhood of man 
was discounted by a cool self-love, so the love of God 
was deemed an extravagant enthusiasm by a temper 
that mistook itself for sober Reason. It was, indeed, 
the “pudding time’ of our national story, when George 
came over, as he himself expressed it, ‘for all our 
goods.’ He found England somnolent. Jacobites 
might cherish old loyalties, but their country seats, 
like Oxford, were the homes of lost causes. The 
mass of the population, the burghers of the towns, 
cared for nothing but their own ease. Not even 
the risings of the ’15 and the °45 availed to stir 
their sluggish blood. Cumberland and his mer- 
cenaries might pacify the Highlands, while they 
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were comfortably preparing to study the Wealth of 
Nations. There wereno problems. For the fashion- 
able there were routs, for the merchants wealth, for 
the multitude enough to eat and too much to drink. 
And so the world wagged. 

Now these good people had a philosophy, a system 
of thought concerning the great moral and meta- 
physical principles that underlie existence, which 
was advanced by those among them, who professed 
to think, as a justification of the life they were 
living. In every age the mass of men pursue a 
general line of conduct, which they pick up from 
their social environment, while the few learn to give 
expression to the theory upon which, consciously 
or unconsciously, the life of the community is based. 
And Georgian England found ready to its hand a 
social theory which claimed to rest upon the basis 
of human facts and to require the support of no 
high-flown, unsubstantial doctrines like that of 
divine right. To the unimaginative English mind, 
which is always sober on the wing, there was some- 
thing peculiarly attractive in this appeal to solid 
realities. There are no Flora Macdonalds south of 
Carlisle, and it was perhaps the romance, as much 
as the perfidy, of the Stewarts that excluded them 
for ever from the British crown. 

Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, in the midst of 
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the civil troubles of the previous century, had pub- 
lished under the title of Leviathan a conception of 
human society and of the political state, the influence 
of which is not yet by any means spent, and which 
represents the dominant view of the period we are 
now considering. The name which Hobbes gave 
to his treatise is in itself suggestive, for it belongs 
to the powerful monster of the deep which, accord- 
ing to the Psalm, was formed by the Almighty to 
take his pastime therein. And the quaint frontis- 
piece which represents Charles 1. with the emblems 
of royal authority, his bulk composed of a count- 
less mass of little men, his subjects, fitly embodies 
the unrelieved individualism of Hobbes’s theory. 
This theory professes, as I have said, to start from 
facts, and they are just those which the ordinary 
human being can most readily appreciate—his own 
acquisitive temper and desire for personal power. 
To the mind of the eighteenth century, instructed 
by Hobbes and his successors, the life of men upon 
the earth seemed to be based in the last resort upon 
one simple principle, which they called the ‘ Right 
of Nature,’ consisting in ‘ the liberty each man hath, 


* to use his own power, as he will himself, for the 


preservation of his own life.’ Dominion, it was 
frankly asserted, was the goal of every man, so 
far as he was unimpeded by the competition of his 
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fellows. Inadequate though such a principle may 
be as a key to the intricate maze of human society, 
it seemed sufficient to an age when the pressure of 
the conditions under which wealth was produced 
had raised no questions as to the inequality of its 
distribution, and the sheer force of circumstances 
had not yet wrung from the toiling masses the 
passionate assertion of the good of the whole as a 
nobler ideal than the freedom of each. The prin- 
ciple worked out in various directions, and was 
slowly but surely becoming fatal to moral earnest- 
ness and religious devotion. The appeal to Reason 
as the guide of life speciously disguised the in- 
sufficiency of the premisses. A system deduced 
by a cool and logical intelligence from the principle 
of self-interest may be perfect in all but one particu- 
lar, and that the most important of all, the adequacy 
of self- love as a sufficient account of human motive 
and social activity. 

Its effect in morals may be illustrated by the 
account which Hobbes gives of Compassion. This 
is the subject of the fifth and sixth of Butler’s 
sermons, the view of which is obviously influenced 
by opposition to this teaching. Pity, Hobbes had 
declared, is ‘imagination or fiction of future calamity 
to ourselves proceeding from the sense (i.e. sight) of 
another man’s calamity.’ It becomes at once clear 
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that this mode of ethical explanation is akin to the 
familiar interpretation of gratitude as ‘a lively ex- 
pectation of favours to come.’ Every virtue is in 
turn resolved by these moralists into a form of self- 
love. No man under this scheme but has an eye 
to the main chance. And the conception of that 
social order which we call the State entirely corre- 
sponds, in the view of these philosophers, with their 
account of the moral nature of man. 

Why do men live together under organised govern- 
ments? What is the origin of law, order, and 
public authority ? The answer of the pure individu- 
alist is a simple one. It is conceived in terms of 
that fundamental principle, of which mention has . 
been made—the liberty of every man to seek self- _ 
preservation. ‘*A law of nature,’ says Hobbes, is 
“ general rule, found out by reason, by which a 
man is forbidden to do that which is destructive 
of his own life.2 Now it is manifest that, on this 
theory, the passions of men being insatiate and the 
means of satisfying them limited in amount, the 
freedom of the individual, if unchecked, must result 
in a state of war fatal to these very liberties which 
it is the right of all men to enjoy. Consequently, 
Reason suggests the general rule ‘ that every man 
ought to endeavour peace, as far as he has hope 
of obtaining it.’ And this leads on to a second, 
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namely, ‘ that a man be willing, when others are so 
too, as far forth as for Peace and defence of himself 
he shall think it necessary, to lay down this right 
to all things; and be contented with so much 
liberty against other men, as he would allow other 
men against himself.’ This is the famous “Social (one 
Contract,’ which took possession of the mind of the 
eighteenth century as the basic theory of govern- 
ment, and which appears to have been held by 
many of its exponents almost as though it actually 
represented the history of the development of states. 
The truth is, that it was not a historical theory at 
all, but a philosophic explanation of existing facts, 
as an age which was doctrinaire rather than experi- 
mental seemed to see them. It is partial, as the 
account of human nature out of which it proceeds 
is partial. It limits the function of the State to 
mutual defence, and knows nothing of the com- 
munity as a corporate life. In so far as it aided 
the mass of the people to free themselves from the 
cramping customs and conventions of an effete 
feudalism, it had its use. But it narrowed the 
function of co-operative effort to defensive action, 
and left competition as the primary law of life. 

The comfortable, though to a large extent 
anarchical, view of social relations here represented 
has been proved inadequate, if not altogether 
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impossible, by two great forces, which had not yet 
come into operation in the eighteenth century. 
One is the enlargement of knowledge consequent 
upon the development of biological science. We 
have recently been celebrating the centenary of 
Charles Darwin. It is almost a commonplace to 
say that the work associated with the name of this 
great investigator has revolutionised every depart- 
ment of human inquiry. And it is no longer 
possible to regard human beings as independent 
atoms, each bent upon the preservation of his own 
life, and federated, whether by mutual consent or 
the force of circumstances, to mitigate that state 
of war which, through pressure of conflicting inter- 
ests, is fatal to individual advancement. We now 
know that social relations are no mere association 
of units, but a complex organism of intimately 
related parts, which is working out a life infinitely 
more far reaching than the aggregate of individual 
existences contributing to it. 

The other force, which has compelled us again and 
again during the last century to modify our theory 
of State interference in practical legislation, is the 
stern discipline of industrial development. It was 
in 1776 that Adam Smith published the Wealth of 
Nations, and the first steam-engine was made in 
Birmingham under the superintendence of James 
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Watt. The inventor was opening up the world’s 
resources to an extent hitherto unprecedented. 
The economist was proclaiming the truth that an 
expansion of commerce, whereby the world’s harvest 
was to be reaped, could only be accomplished by 
the removal of restraints on free enterprise. But 
it was forgotten, or, rather, not yet realised, that 
the competitive production of wealth without 
regard to the welfare of the whole community 
brings with it suffering and sorrow to large masses 
of the population. For it is not true that society 
is best served, if the desire for private gain be left 
unchecked to put upon the market the best article 
at the lowest price. ‘ Caller herrin’,’ as the song has 
it, are the lives of men. Private interest is not 
public benefit. It may clear the atmosphere of 
smoke in Nottingham, it will not do so in Leeds. 
Conditions that deteriorate the worker may be 
neglected by the man who has to make his money 
in the next ten years. It is no use telling Smith and 
Company that to persist in their present rate of 
wages means in ten years an enfeebled race of 
workers, for by that time invention may have 
rendered labour all but unnecessary, and meanwhile 
there is the risk of bankruptcy. It is the relentless 
pressure of hard times and grinding toil upon the 
multitude that produced the factory legislation of 
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Lord Shaftesbury, that inspired the social idealism 
of Maurice and Kingsley, and that gives urgency 
to the present demand for social reform. 

These are the facts that have revealed the in- 
adequacy of that account of the Commonwealth 
which Hobbes professed to derive ‘from the prin- 
ciples of Nature only,’ ‘from the nature of men 
known to us by experience.’ But although the 
statute-book is now full of legislation that demands 
the adoption of another principle if it is to be justi- 
fied on any other ground than the inexorable pressure 
of facts, it is probably true that this theory is still 
the accepted explanation of our political and com- 
mercial institutions. I extract a short passage 
from a pamphlet recently issued by the Liberty and 
Property Defence League to illustrate my meaning : 

_ “He might argue, with perfect justice,’ says 
this tract of the owner of property, ‘ that 
Governments have nothing to do with matters 
of production and distribution. . . . He might 
contend that the function of Government began 
and ended when it defended a country’s shores 
from insult, and guaranteed to the individual 
citizen the right to enjoy the fruits of his labour, 
so long as he did not interfere with an equal 
right on the part of his fellow citizen. He 
might argue that needs were primarily of 
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individual, and not corporate, concern; that 
to supply his own necessities was the concern 
of the individual, and not necessarily, nor even 
by implication, of anybody else; and that, 
these attended to, he could and would employ 
what surplus capacity he possessed in catering 
for the wants of others, for the purpose of aug- 
menting his own individual advantage. The 
right of the individual to mind his own business 
has never been signed away.’ 

Now here, it must be observed, in one of the latest 
appeals for political action in resistance to the vague 
terror of Socialism, a theory of society which is more 
frequently denounced than understood, is the old 
political philosophy of the Social Contract, In 
spite of what writers like John m Ruskin have said 
about the essential lawlessness of a system which, 
by ignoring morality as the ultimate principle of 
social unity, leaves all the functions of society 
without co-ordination, men still profess to believe 
that the man who looks well after himself is the 
most useful citizen. And it is further assumed in 
many quarters that religion itself is in some mys- 
terious way bound up with this view of human 
society. 

But the history of the eighteenth century shows 
us that it is the reverse which is actually the case. 
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Religion at once becomes frigid and decadent, when 
it is regarded mainly as a support of civil govern- 
ment, and not as the revelation of a supreme object 
of self-devotion. Where the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion is the ultimate principle that determines human 
affairs, there is no room for a worship that demands 
submission to a larger Will. The Socialist, with his 
magnificent faith in a purpose bigger than his 
personal life, may, indeed, in his devotion to the 
brother whom he has seen, fail to perceive his need 
of what alone is the rational justification of his 
enthusiasm—the Father whom he has not seen. 
But it is only by a noble inconsistency that the 
stalwart Individualist rises to the love of God. 
Hobbes’s scheme of life is not based upon religion 
at all. To him Christianity is little more than an 
additional sanction, a supernatural lever, whereby 
government can secure submission to its authority. 
‘Feare of power invisible,’ he says in one place, 
‘feigned by the mind, or imagined from tales 
publiquely allowed, Religion ; not allowed, Super- 
stition. And when the power imagined is truly 
such as we imagine, True Religion.’ Could any 
one, who had the remotest personal interest in the 
Christian faith, as possessing an intrinsic appeal 
to the human spirit, independently of all other 
considerations, however important, have committed 
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himself to such a definition ? What is wrong here 
is precisely what is wrong in the social theory that 
corresponds with it. An inadequate account of 
human nature inevitably means an inadequate 
basis for religion. And the eighteenth century was 
supremely irreligious. The faculty of spiritual 
perception was never duller, the devout intelligence 
never more obtuse. 

We are apt to imagine that the times in which we 
live are less open to Christian influences than any 
which have preceded them. But no modern writer 
could set down, with any pretence to an accurate 
representation of fact, what Butler published in his 
advertisement of the famous Analogy : ‘ It is come, 
I know not how, to be taken for granted by many 
persons, that Christianity is not so much as a 
subject of inquiry; but it is now at length dis- 
covered to be fictitious. And accordingly they treat 
it as if, in the present age, this were an agreed point 
among all people of discernment; and nothing 
remained but to set it up as a principal subject of 
mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of reprisals, 
on its having so long interrupted the pleasures of 
the world.’ But though we have indeed recovered 
from that intellectual temper, which regards all 
religion as little better than a clumsy superstition, 
there yet remain in the common conception of the 
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Church as a national institution concerned with the 
prevention of crime, of the clergy as agents of society 
for the ethical improvement of the poor, and of 
religion as simply a guarantee of morality, abundant 
traces of the attitude characteristic of an unmiti- 
gated individualism, which in the long-run must 
prove disastrous to faith. 

The greatness of Bishop Butler consists in this, 
that, when the developments of the nineteenth 
century were yet unborn, when neither biological 
science nor industrial disorganisation nor religious 
revival had emphasised the social principle, he re- 
affirmed, against the prevailing sentiment of the 
age, and by a rigorous application of the very 
method by which his contemporaries endeavoured 
to establish their ‘reasonable’ view of life, the 
great truth rooted deeply in human nature, the 
basis alike of moral relationships and social unities 
and submission to a Living Will larger than the 
purposes of men, which St. Paul has expressed in 
the words, ‘ We are members one of another.’ 

The eighteenth century had appealed to Reason. 
Butler has too much sympathy with the spirit of 
his age to disparage Reason; he has too much 
reverence for what he calls the candle of the Lord 
within us, to desire to be guided by any other light. 
Further, he has the same respect. for facts, for 
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experience, for inductive reasoning, as was wrongly 
claimed by those with whom he joins issue. This 
feature of his mind brings him into touch with the 
modern scientific spirit and with the English habit 
of thought. He will not build a world upon hypo- 
thesis, or argue from what ought to be to what 
is. If he employs abstract reasoning, he is careful 
to join it with the observation of facts. ‘ Let us 
return to the earth our habitation,’ are the words 
with which he recalls us from the realms of uncertain 
speculation. What are the suggestions of Nature, 
in so far as it becomes the subject of observation 
and experiment? What indications of purpose 
and plan can we detect ? And above all, what are 
the facts of human nature ? Were those who main- 
tained the self-regarding life to be alone, according 
to Nature, justified by those facts? Or is the 
natural life a bigger, broader, nobler thing than 
such a philosophy as that of Hobbes could ever make 
it ? Are we not closing our eyes to whole areas of 
human activity if we see no motive for the actions 
of men but the cool calculations of a reasonable 
self-love ? 

Here let it be noted that Butler is not so blind 
as to deny that self-love is a motive both reasonable 
and right. ‘ Competition,” says a recent writer of 
socialistic sympathies, ‘is a principle too profoundly 
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rooted in human nature and too valuable an element 
in progress to be dispensed with.’ Neither Butler 
nor any sensible man, whatever his theory of society 
might be, would for a moment dream of doubting 
this proposition. But, and now we quote from 
Butler himself, ‘there are as real and the same 
kind of indications in human nature, that we were 
made for society and to do good to our fellow- 
creatures, as that we were intended to take care 
of our own life and health and private good.’ The 
very ‘make, constitution, or nature’ of a human 
personality reveals, as he puts it elsewhere, ‘ our 
Maker’s care and love both of the individual and the 
species.’ It is this conception of the Race, or 
Community, as something distinct from the aggre- 
gate of individuals composing it, so that the good 
of the whole is not the same thing as the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, which seems to 
anticipate by a century and a half the teaching of 
the latest social philosophy. To do ‘ what is plainly 
for the good of the world ’ becomes with the recogni- 
tion of this fact as reasonable a motive for action 
as to fulfil what Hobbes takes for a natural law 
by seeking the preservation of the individual life. 
Obedience to this motive alone makes conduct 
ethical, by substituting a wider purpose to which 
the work of each must in the first instance be 
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contributory, and for which the worker must be pre- 
pared to sacrifice himself, and, if need be, to die. 
_ All this is drawn out by John Ruskin with his 
‘own inimitable grace in Unto this Last. But he is 
merely applying the view of Human Nature ex- 
pressed by Bishop Butler. Here is a passage that 
states with conspicuous clearness a principle, which 
when it is set forth seems almost a commonplace, 
but which, nevertheless, is habitually ignored in 
the formal theories by which we profess to regulate 
such public relations as, for example, are created 
_by trade and commerce : 

‘Men are so much one body, that in a peculiar 
manner they feel for each other shame, sudden 
danger, resentment, honour, prosperity, dis- 
tress ; one or another, or all of these, from the 
social nature in general, from benevolence, upon 
the occasion of natural relation, acquaintance, 
protection, dependence ; each of these being 
distinct cements of society. And therefore to 
have no restraint from, no regard to others in 
our behaviour, is the speculative absurdity of 
considering ourselves as single and independent, 
as having nothing in our nature which has 
respect to our fellow-creatures, reduced to 
action and practice. And this is the same 
absurdity, as to suppose a hand, or any part, 
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to have no natural respect to any other, or to 
the whole body.’ 

What does this simple principle, then, mean as 
applied to such a ‘natural relation’ between man 
and man, and between the individual and society, 
as is created by industrial undertakings ? Not of 
course that a man is not to seek his own profit 
in the business in which he is engaged; but that 
every commercial enterprise is also, and indeed 
primarily, a social service; that its purpose is to 
supply a public need, and that, save when it is pur- 
sued on the smallest scale, it controls the lives of 
those who are engaged in producing the supply. 
The conditions, therefore, under which the enter- 
prise is followed, must be regulated by the welfare 
of the community, and not merely by the advantage 
of those who have embarked capital in the concern. 
The political Socialist would say that this involved, 
at any rate as an ideal, the common ownership of 
the means of production. This is not necessarily 
true, because it belongs to the sphere of economic 
method, not of moral obligation. But the Factory 
Legislation of 1849 is only a conspicuous instance 
of a principle that will in the future be increasingly 
applied to industrial organisations as the result of 
that social sentiment which Butler did more to 
revive in England than has perhaps been generally 
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acknowledged. Such public action has been in the 
past, and is still to-day, bitterly opposed by those 
whose idea of liberty is intimately associated with 
their defence of property. 

It is significant that it was just an exaggerated 
estimate of property which prevented the philo- 
sophers of Butler’s day from recognising that a 
true self-interest is promoted by those sacrifices 
which our nature demands of us on behalf of 
others. 

‘ The general mistake,’ he says, ‘seems . . . to 
arise from our notions of property ; and to be 
carried on by this property’s being supposed 
to be itself our happiness or good. People are 
so very much taken up with this one subject, 
that they seem from it to have formed a 
general way of thinking, which they apply 
to other things that they have nothing to do 
with.’ 

A commercial view of happiness is indeed fatal 
to the progress of mankind. A favoured class that 
hugs its riches ; a proletariat that would fain divide 
them ; to do nothing the ambition of all—this tends 
to death. For ‘a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things that he possesseth.’ 

The mention of happiness leads to the considera- 
tion of another point with which Butler carefully 
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deals. Is it not true that they who practise bene- 
volence find happiness in showing love to their 
neighbours ? Would it not be the testimony of all 
good men that service is the truest happiness? Are 
we not brought round, therefore, to the very point 
in which Butler begins by differing from Hobbes ? 
Self-love and benevolence meet. Now in the deepest 
sense Butler would, of course, admit this to be 
true. But then it is necessary to ask in what 
happiness consists. To this Butler gives practically 
the same answer that was made by the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers many centuries ago. The 
developments in human thought are, after all—it 
lowers our conceit to remember—comparatively 
insignificant. ‘ Happiness consists,’ it is declared, 
‘only in the enjoyment of those objects which are 
by nature suited to our several particular appetites, 
passions, and affections.’ It is the use of our 
faculties, or, in other words, the satisfaction of our 
needs, that makes us happy. If, therefore, we exer- 
cise our sympathy and affection in self-forgetting 
service, the fact that we are thereby seeking to 
keep open what to us may be the highest channels 
of happiness, makes and can make no difference to 
the disinterested character of our actions. That it 
was for the joy set before Him that our Saviour 
Christ endured the Cross only emphasises the height 
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of His self-sacrifice, whereby ‘the only gain He 
purchased for Himself was to be capable of loss and 
detriment for the good of others.’ For if a benefit 
conferred makes the doer of the deed happy, then, 
surely, to quote Butler once again, ‘it is as mani- 
fest that we were made for society, and to promote 
the happiness of it, as that we were intended to 
take care of our own life.’ And the difference be- 
tween the self-seeking man and the social servant 
may be well expressed thus. The self-seeker derives 
no joy from the task of visiting the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, save only as these labours 
are the means of procuring for himself that public 
estimation which is for him a main asset in the build- 
ing up of his fortune. But the servant asks nothing 
more than that he may know himself to be thrice 
blessed in the mere doing. His spirit is akin to—in 
the case of every Christian man it springs out of— 
a loyalty and devotion like that which St. Francis 
Xavier has enshrined in the familiar hymn : 
‘Not for the hope of gaining ought, 
Not seeking a reward ; 


But as Thyself hast loved me, 
O ever-loving Lord. 


So will I love Thee, dearest Lord, 
And in Thy praise will sing ; 
Solely because Thou art my God, 

And my most loving King.’ 


—e 
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But while there is seldom ‘any inconsistency 
between duty and what is really our present interest ° 
(meaning by interest happiness and satisfaction), 
and none, if as Christians we have respect to ‘ that 
final distribution of things’ when all ‘shall be set 
right’; there is a further question of supreme 
importance, too often overlooked by those whose 
sense of human brotherhood is so strongly developed 
that the welfare of the whole has become axiomatic, 
the answer to which is the very keystone of Butler’s 
teaching. That word duty involves obligation and 
responsibility. Why am I bound to seek my neigh- 
bour’s good though it were to my own hindrance ? 
Why must I regard myself as my brother’s keeper, 
though I have enough to do to look after myself ? 
You tell me that there is a joy in furthering the pro- 
gress of the race with which no narrower delights 
can compare. Well, if that is the case with you, 
by all means continue your philanthropic labours. 
But my motto is, Live, and let live. Benevolence is 
all very well, and those other passions and affections 
which you tell me ‘contribute and lead us to public 
good.’ But I believe in the good old doctrine of 
laissez-faire. ‘ An Englishman’s home is his castle.’ 
‘What is one man’s meat is another man’s poison.’ 
You delight in the joys of the public service, I 
in the pleasures of the public-house. Chacun @ son 
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gout, as the French say—every one to his taste. I 
wish you a very good morning. 

Here surely is a very real difficulty. A somewhat 
earlier moralist than Bishop Butler, the third Lord 
Shaftesbury, had attempted to solve it by supposing 
the existence of a moral sense which recognised 
the essential beauty of goodness. But Butler points 
out that while this author had, in his Inquiry 
Concerning Virtue, abundantly proved that to such 
a creature as man virtue is naturally happiness and 
vice misery, he had yet shown no authority to which 
we may appeal as under all circumstances laying 
upon every man the duty of righteousness. That 
is the crux of the whole question of moral action— 
You ought; I must; let justice be done though 
the heavens fall. What is needed is not instincts 
but principles, not social affections but social duty. 
Benevolence must become a settled will to act for 
the good of others before it possesses moral value. 
It is no nice calculation of results that gives worth 
to our good deeds ; it is simply the conviction that, 
come what may, this is right, and I must do it. 

Here Butler has the courage to appeal to the 
experience of ‘ the plain, honest man.’ The straight- 
forward, common-sense view of life is, after all, 
the right one. What we all need to do, if our lives 
are to be brave, strong, and free, is to trust our 
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nature, and to believe that its testimony is the 
best guide to the realities of the world, in relation 
to which it is set. If we will but be true to ourselves 
we shall discover a candle within us which illumin- 
ates the path. Conscience is the guide of life. This 
statement is infinitely more characteristic of Butler 
than another which has been freely criticised, when 
he describes probability as the guide of life. This 
is, of course, perfectly true. All practical action, 
involving as it does a step into the future, must 
always be of the nature of a venture, and, to some 
extent, based on trust. What will be the result of 
any action cannot be demonstrated like a con- 
clusion in mathematics. And in all the things 
which really matter we are bound to act upon 
what, from a purely intellectual point of view, is a 
calculation of chances, but, if we take into account 
the whole of our personality—reason, affections, 
will—is the inalienable authority of conscience. 

If the highest problem of existence is ‘ What is 
God ?’ the second is like unto it—‘ Who is my neigh- 
bour ?’ We may recall how the latter question, 
pertinently asked, drew forth the familiar parable 
of the Good Samaritan, the point of which is that 
we are to discover who is our neighbour by ourselves 
acting as neighbours to others in obedience to the 
voice of conscience. The question will for us remain 
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for ever unanswered, if on our part there be no 
going forth to meet the opportunity. It is the 
response to the call of the blood which in every age 
of the human story makes the whole world kin. 
- The work of the prophet at all times is to clear away 
the mental sophistries, the intellectual scepticism, the 
demand for impossible guarantees which prevent 
the simply manly obedience to the inward voice. 
If conscience, like the rest of our humanity, is 
capable of development, progressive enlightenment 
is only possible for those that obey. But the point 
upon which Butler insists (for with the idea of 
a progressive conscience he could hardly in the 
eighteenth century be expected to deal) is this: that 
it is conscience which decides, whether we listen to 
it or not,-that, where self-interest and the good of 
the community seem to conflict, it is the latter 
which ought to be preferred. If a man rejects its 
warning, he stands self-condemned. The course 
which it enjoins is neither that of intellectual 
certainty nor esthetic preference, but of moral 
conviction. It is when men begin to attempt the 
analysis of goodness and purity and justice, and 
demand a reason why they should be followed 
beyond the fact that they commend themselves to 
every man’s conscience—when they ask the ques- 
tion, Why should I be upright, sober, and righteous ? 
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that they are in danger of violating Nature, or, as 
the Christian would express it, of sinning against 
the Holy Ghost. I do not ask why I hunger and 
why I thirst. I recognise the need, and by what 
Hobbes would call a law of Nature, set myself to its 
satisfaction. The stimulus in this case is physical 
pain. And there are other needs, not indeed im- 
mediately of my individual life, but of that larger 
life of the society of which I am a part, and the goad 
that stings the resistant will is conscience. 

What Butler clearly sees, and what we must all 
endeavour to see with him, if we are to take a sane 
- and reasonable view of life, is that our true happi-__ 
ness must always depend upon correspondence 
between our nature and the environment to which, 
by its make and constitution, it is adapted. For 
it is when our various powers and faculties are satis- 
fied by exercise that we are happy. Then when we 
look at the inward frame of man, we discover 
various appetites and affections which ‘seem most 
immediately to respect others, or tend to public 
good, as well as other appetites and affections which. 
most immediately respect self, or tend to private 
good.’ If the latter are held in control, and directed 
to their proper end by a superior principle of self- 
love, the authority which guides the former is con- 
science, or ‘the rule of right within.’ And ‘he 
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who has given up all the advantages of this present 
world rather than violate his conscience and the 
relations of life,’ is in the long run, such is the 
magnificent faith to which the optimist commits 
himself, the only happy man. For has he not taken 
his appointed place in the working out of that 
‘divine event to which the whole creation moves’ ? 

And it is at this point that minds like that of 
Butler, which, recognising the ignorance of man, 
know that the solution of life’s mysteries is behind 
the veil, pass from the love of our neighbour to the 
love of God. In the opening of the discourses on 
Human Nature it is contended, as we have already 
seen, ‘that there are as real and the same kind of 
indications in human nature, that we were made 
for society and to do good to our fellow-creatures ; 
as that we were intended to take care of our own 
life and health and private good.’ To this it is 
significantly added: ‘The same objections lie 
against one of these assertions as against the other.’ 
Those who have any acquaintance with the argu- 
ment of the Analogy will know that its design is to 
show that, if there are difficulties in the way of 
religious belief, they are precisely the same obstacles 
that we incur in the attempt to interpret the constitu- 
tion and course of Nature. If we surmount them 
in the one case, we must not regard them as 
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insurmountable in the other. If the positive indica- 
tions of a rational order in the universe are acknow- 
ledged as real, we are bound to repose trust in the 
same kind of positive indications of the moral govern- 
ment of God. And if we view the matter rather from 
the point of view of the Sermons, which we have 
had mainly in mind throughout this essay, we should 
best express Butler’s position by saying that there 
are as real and the same kind of indications that we 
were made for God and to give glory to Him, as 
that we were intended to seek the good of society 
or to preserve our own life. Self-love, the love of 
our neighbour, the love of God—there is no opposi- 
tion between these three motives of action. Because 
they represent the threefold relationship of the life 
of every man, they perfectly coincide, did we but 
recognise their essential harmony. But it is the 
last of the three that is the first and great command- 
ment. The connecting link is conscience, which 
Butler does not hesitate to call the Voice of our 
Maker; and which reveals obligations, though 
Butler does not notice this, other than those which 
concern our relations to the human race—such, for 
example, as scrupulous fidelity to scientific truth, 
or sincerity in art. It is a common fallacy of the 
ardent social reformer that human service is the 
whole duty of man. But, apart from these con- 
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siderations, Butler indicates how, out of the exer- 
cise of benevolence, out of the very heart of social 
service, there emerges, if we only read the facts 
aright, an overshadowing relation, in regard to 
which the injunction ‘to love as thyself’ yields to 
a supreme commandment, ‘ with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength.” Some 
may, indeed, fail to see the connection between bene- 
volence and that love of God which is called piety. 
‘Yet surely ’ (I quote from the second sermon 

on ‘The Love of our Neighbour ’) ‘ they must 

be connected, if there be indeed in being an 
object infinitely good. Human nature is so 
constituted that every good affection implies 

the love of itself. It becomes the object of a 
new affection in the same person. Thus, to 

be righteous, implies in it the love of righteous- 
ness ; to be benevolent, the love of benevolence ; 

to be good, the love of goodness; whether 
this righteousness, benevolence, or goodness be 
viewed as in our own mind, or in another’s. 
And the love of God, as a being perfectly good, 

is the love of perfect goodness contemplated in 

a Being or Person. Thus morality and religion, 
virtue and piety, will at last necessarily coincide, 

run up into one and the same point, and love 
will be in all senses the end of the commandment.’ 
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VI 
THE PRINCIPLE OF BUTLER’S TEACHING 


Butier’s Analogy shares with Hooker’s Lcclesi- 
astical Polity the place of highest honour in the roll 
of English divinity. The origin of each is un- 
romantic enough. The latter is the answer labori- 
ously penned by its judicious author to a peculiarly 
contentious and carping set of antagonists, as with 
one foot he was engaged in the characteristically 
Anglican occupation of rocking the cradle ; while 
the former is the complete, if somewhat unexciting, 
reply of a Weardale rector to the snuffy philosophy 
of periwigged deists. Yet there they both stand, 
monumental works, singularly independent of the 
controversies which produced them, possessed of a 
significance which will last so long as the English 
language is spoken and the witness of the English 
Church endures. It is with the Analogy that we 
are now concerned. 

To appreciate the importance of this great con- 
tribution to religious thought, it is necessary to bear 
in mind its full title. This is, The Analogy of 
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Religion, natural and revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature. The scope of the treatise, as 
thus indicated, is itself an index to the mind and 
method of its author. Some years ago I remember 
hearing Mr. Arthur Balfour say that the great want 
of the Church of England was a book of systematic 
theology. That want, so far as I know, has not 
been supplied yet. Indeed, Iam not at all certain 
whether a standard Theology of the Church of 
England, even if it took the inexpensive and semi- 
official character of a Parson’s Handbook, is really 
a boon to be desired. The Latin Church has its 
Summa of St. Thomas, and Calvinism its Institutes 
of the Christian Religion. In face of these riches 
of theological certainty, there are some who contrast, 
whether cynically or sorrowfully, the lot of the 
perplexed son of the Church of England, who when 
he goes to his dear old mother and asks her what 
she is, finds that she never knows. Now what we 
have to remember is that the Christian Society exists 
not to maintain a theology, but to preserve a religion. 
Theology is as inevitable as thought, and a Church 
which produces no theologians is not likely to be 
either intelligent or progressive. But theology 
must always be the handmaid, not the mistress, of 
the religious community, which, as it is not founded 
upon a theology, must not consent to cramp its 
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life within the formulas of a theological system. 
Far from being a weakness, it is surely the genuine 
strength of the Church of England that at the 
Reformation it succeeded in escaping from the 
fetters of a theological system, and gained the 
freedom of a religious life unrestrained by the dead 
hand; that its Articles are essentially different in 
character and purpose, whether from the Decrees 
of Tridentine Romanism or the Confessions of 
Continental Protestantism; that its very Creeds 
are accepted under appeal to the apostolic sources 
of the Christian witness. A living Church ought 
not to know with a precision admitting of no 
variation of statement what is the exact equiva- 
lent in definite dogmatic expression of its manifold 
experience. 

Here we find Butler a true representative of the 
Church of England, and the very scope of the 
inquiry that he undertakes will enable us to clear 
our own thought. A frequent contrast is drawn 
between religion and science. But the proper 
antithesis is science and theology. Butler speaks 
of the analogy of religion with the constitution and 
course of Nature. What science is to Nature, that 
theology is to religion, or, rather, which is what 
Butler means, to those facts of man’s environment 
which form the basis of his religion. Theology and 
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science are human; they belong to the realm of 
thought. Nature and religion are divine; they 
belong to the region of fact. 

If we read St. Paul we become aware of the fact 
that the first preachers of Christianity regarded as 
the constant element in the religion, of which they 
were the trustees, not so much their own teaching, 
as the mould of that teaching into which they, no 
less than their converts, had been delivered. The 
inalienable thing, that over which they themselves 
had no control, but which they must hand on to 
others in the same form in which it reached them- 
selves, was the message of the Gospel, which it was 
their mission to proclaim rather than to interpret. 
The divinely given word was not a system of doctrine, 
nor even a creed. It was expressed not in formulas 
but in facts, namely, the Death and Resurrection of 
Jesus. Iam, of course, quite aware that it has been 
said that facts are only familiar theories, and that 
it will be objected that, if it is the significance of 
these facts as the means of salvation which consti- 
tutes the Gospel, then interpretation has already 
begun, and the Gospel is itself a rudimentary theo- 
logy. But my reply would be that it was in reality 
the apprehension and acceptance of the historic 
facts, as, for example, they are put together in the 
Apostles’ Creed, which was the object of the apostolic 
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witness. They were facts which might be expected 
to interpret themselves to the believing soul so soon 
as they were enabled to assert themselves in each 
man’s experience. To realise not only that the 
sun shines and the rain descends, but that Jesus 
was crucified and rose again the third day, would 
itself become a message of redemption to every 
soul that felt its religious needs. A correspondence 
would be established between the need and its 
appropriate satisfaction. ‘Theology is the formula- 
tion of somebody else’s experience of the Christian 
facts, just as science is the formulation of some- 
body else’s experience of the facts of Nature. But 
life, which, as Mr. Illingworth reminds us, always 
precedes thought, is possible in either case to the 
man who has no science and to the man who has no 
theology. When the man of science is a Darwin, 
it is unquestionable that the theories based upon 
his observation are of the highest value in guiding 
and correcting the experience of his successors. 
The same is true of theology. A Calvin, an Aquinas, 
and far beyond either of these, a St. Paul or a St. 
John, will help men to open their eyes to the true 
proportions of the fact of Christ crucified. But in 
either case the scientific theory and the doctrine 
are something less than the facts themselves, the 
constancy of which is the guarantee of pro- 
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gressive readjustment in the appreciation of their 
value. 

The object of Butler’s Analogy is not to supply a 
proof of Religion, but to clear away the objections 
and prejudices which prevent men from accepting 
the testimony upon which it is believed. That 
many problems and obscurities still remain does not 
prevent any of us from acknowledging the validity 
of such positive evidence of a rational order of 
Nature as is afforded by observation of the physical 
world. Similar obscurities, and the fact that such 
obscurities exist, ought not to cause rejection 
either of the facts of religion or of the evidence 
upon which these facts are accepted. Now this 
clearly shows that Butler regards Religion as pre- 
senting the same sort of field of investigation as 
Nature. To him the voices through which God 
speaks to mankind are represented by the environ- 
ment of facts in which we find ourselves placed. 
The final authority in either case is represented by 
the direct and immediate touch with these facts. 
Ultimately we must be brought face to face with 
them and read their significance for ourselves. 
Our inferences must be those which depend upon 
perception, not excluding abstract reasoning, but, 
to use his own phrase, joining ‘ abstract reasoning 
with the observation of facts,’ verifying our 
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hypotheses, resting our knowledge upon experience. 
Our methods in religion must be those which we 
pursue in physical inquiry. We must be careful 
not to build the world upon hypothesis, ‘like 
Descartes.’ 

It has been often noticed, and it is the point which 
we must not fail to keep in mind, that Butler pursues 
in a wider area of investigation the lines which 
Francis Bacon had laid down in relation to natural 
science. The communion of the mind with Nature, 
as that philosopher reminds us, had been interrupted 
by deference to authority. Men had been prevented 
from seeing facts as they really are by deference to 
great names. The world, it was supposed, must 
be as it was represented in the forms of the Aristo- 
telian system. Reality was distorted by the frame- 
work into which those who repeated the outworn 
formulas sought to cramp it. But the bed was 
narrower than a man might stretch himself upon. 
What wanted readjustment was the theory, not the 
earth of which it claimed to be the interpretation. 
The Baconian philosophy is a protest against Pro- 
crustean theories. Nature is only conquered by 
obeying it, and the growth of human knowledge is 
only possible when room is allowed for the expansion 
which will crack the masonry of the most perfect 
system, as progress presents widening possibilities 
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and more delicate processes of observation and 
experiment. Thus Bacon represents an epoch in 
the world’s history, because he definitely substitutes 
a method of research for systematic explanation 
in the region of physical science. Development is 
only possible when it is perceived that the most 
nicely adjusted interpretation of the material uni- 
verse is only, after all, a register of past observations 
and an hypothesis whereby to advance to new know- 
ledge. Biology, history, sociology, and every other 
department of inquiry, have been revolutionised by 
the Darwinian theory, but investigators after Darwin 
must expect to find as a result of their own researches 
that this theory a hundred years hence may be as 
inadequate as were Aristotelian or scholastic theories 
in the age of the Renascence. 

The very meaning of an analogy between Nature 
and Religion is that the two spheres resemble each 
other. Theology is no more religion than science 
is nature. Either is the representation in man’s 
thought, a necessarily imperfect representation, of 
a world that is external to it and which stimulates 
experience. What Butler sees is a larger realm of 
fact than that over which science ranges. It includes 
human nature, conscience, history, the events of 
which the Old and New Testament are the record, 
prophecy, miracle, Christ, the visible Church as 
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a living institution with ministries, sacraments, and 
an experience of its own. He enlarges the area of 
phenomena, much as in our own day George 
Romanes has insisted that we must examine and 
report upon other facts than those which form the 
data of physical science, if we are to appreciate the 
claims of religion. It is to this field that the evi- 
dence upon which religious conviction rests properly 
belongs, and the ground for the acceptance of which 
must be cleared by his analogical argument. Butler 
is a theologian in the same way as Bacon is a philo- 
sopher. He substitutes an inductive method for a 
deductive system. Dogmas, confessions, creeds— 
all these contain a human element, represent experi- 
ence of truth which is at best partial and imperfectly 
expressed. It is not the Homoousion, it is the 
Virgin-born, Crucified and Risen Jesus that is the 
great fact of religion. 

Not that Butler has worked all this out. In his 
sermons on Human Nature he has applied his 
method to show that the mould of Hobbes’s philo- 
sophy cannot contain the fact of human character 
with its benevolence, its social affections, its con- 
science. He is not contrasting revealed religion 
with theology, any more than he is endeavouring 
to show that nature is not science; that the latter 
at its best is only an approximate representation 
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of the former. It is only with his argument of 
analogy that he is concerned. But his eye is directly 
on nature. He contemplates the immediate facts 
of God’s self-manifestation, not the formulas, much 
less the theological systems, in which the Church 
has enshrined its experience of them, and the in- 
ferences that arise out of that experience. 

It has, however, been alleged that Butler is not 
so severely inductive as might be supposed from 
what has been already said. We shall remember 
that he begins with an assumption. He takes it 
for granted that there is an intelligent Author of 
Nature, and natural Governor of the world. There 
is, he tells us, no presumption against this; it has 
often been proved with accumulated evidence ; and, 
in addition to other reasons that he enumerates, 
it has the common consent of mankind. The real 
ground which enables him to make the assumption 
is its general acceptance. ‘ Nor does it appear,’ he 
continues, ‘so far as I can find, to be denied by 
the generality of those who profess themselves 
dissatisfied with the evidence of religion.’ Butler 
was a true Englishman in this, that he had no love 
for speculation on its own account. His end was 
above all things practical, namely, to recommend 
religion to an age which had begun to doubt, not 
only whether it was necessary, but whether it did 
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not positively hinder the business and pleasures of 
life. To prove what no one seemed to doubt was a 
waste of thought. It might, therefore, be taken as 
agreed that there was an intelligent Author of 
Nature. But, it is now argued, what was not in 
dispute as between Butler and the Deists is precisely 
what the non-Christian thinker of a later age will 
not consent to allow. What, therefore, are we to 
say as to the validity of an argument which starts 
from an unproved premiss that modern thought 
refuses to regard as axiomatic? Does not the whole 
structure stand or fall with this assumption? Are 
we not in presence of a process of reasoning which, 
while it wears the appearance of induction, is after 
all a deductive system like those which its author 
deprecates. 

The first thing to ask is, To what does the assump- 
tion-amount, after all? Let it be remembered that 
the premiss is not the theistic belief. Theism 
demands a moral personality, a Being who is not 
only infinitely wise, but also infinitely good. All 
that is here assumed is that Nature is rational ; 
that it is not a mere fortuitous concourse of pheno- 
mena, like the atom stream of Lucretius, but that 
there is order, sequence, purpose in its arrangement. 
To grant such an assumption is to allow no more 
than that the world is capable of scientific explana- 
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tion. No science is really possible unless it is 
assumed that the universe involves a rational order, 
which exists not only in the thinking mind; that 
scientific theory is no mere abstraction, but is 
capable of being applied to reality. If we hesitate 
about our intelligent author, we are convinced of 
the Reign of Law, which seems to adhere to experi- 
ence, and to be inseparable from it. 

But, in the second place, does Butler build any- 
thing upon this assumption ? Does he do anything 
more than rule it out of the discussion, as needing 
no chapter to be devoted to its consideration ? 
When we come to the various analogies which he 
constructs, it is at once evident that they would 
remain precisely the same even if no such postulate 
had been demanded. Butler simply bids us take 
the natural world as we know it in experience, and 
observe the operation of certain principles which 
reappear in religion. 

One or two instances will make this point per- 
fectly clear. In the chapter on a future life, for 
example, Butler asserts that ‘we see by experience 
that men may lose their limbs, their organs of sense, 
and even the greatest part of their bodies, and 
yet remain the same living agents.’ This remains 
precisely the same, whether an intelligent author 
be assumed or not. Discussing rewards and punish- 
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ments, he points to the fact that we see certain 
courses of action attended by miserable conse- 
quences, which ‘are often much greater than the 
advantages or pleasure obtained.’ Again, he asserts 
that ‘the sense of well and ill doing, the presages 
of conscience, the love of good characters and dislike 
of bad ones, honour, shame, resentment, gratitude ; 
all these, considered in themselves, and in their 
effects, do afford manifest real instances of virtue as 
such naturally favoured, and of vice as such dis- 
countenanced, more or less, in the daily course of 
human life.’ The emphasis of this statement is on 
the phrase, ‘all these considered in themselves.’ 
Whether he be right or wrong, Butler is here alleging 
a psychological fact, for the existence of which he 
appeals to common experience. It is not relevant 
to object that he expresses this fact in the words, 
“God has given us a moral nature.’ For it is all 
one, as if he had said, ‘We have a moral nature.’ 
Whence that nature came is of no importance to the 
argument. That it exists is all that it is necessary 
to establish. It is, therefore, quite a mistake to 
suppose that the assumption of a creative intelli- 
gence in any way vitiates Butler’s method or con- 
clusions for those who have outgrown the deistic 
atmosphere of the eighteenth century. What seems 
to many minds unsatisfactory in his reasoning, its 
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want of absoluteness, of clear-cut conclusions, of 
intellectual certainty, is due to what, from the point 
of view of the scientific and historical mind, is his 
strength. From the highest speculations he returns 
to the earth our habitation. Verification is always 
in experience. Certitude is not certainty. Con- 
viction rests not on the irrefragable conclusion of 
a syllogism, but, in the last resort, upon the per- 
ception of the voice of God. The acceptance of 
Christianity is itself a question of conscience. For 
‘revelation claims to be the voice of God; and our 
obligation to attend to His voice is surely moral in 
all cases.’ 

God’s message is conveyed in things, events, 
happenings, which it is the function of conscience 
to interpret. The Cross, for example, is the event. 
That the Cross avails for my sins is the reading of 
conscience. If science is the communion of the 
mind with Nature, Christianity is the communion 
of Conscience with the facts of the Gospel. There 
is a familiar division—I am not sure that we do not 
owe it to Dr. Fairbairn—which creates two types of 
Christianity, the Institutional and the Theological. 
Calvinism would be an instance of the latter, and 
Papalism of the former. The basis of the Presby- 
terian Churches, it would be argued, is the Genevan 
system of theology. The basis of Roman theology 
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is the system of the Western Church. There are 
some minds to which precise classifications of this 
kind are peculiarly attractive and appear pro- 
foundly true. When any ecclesiastical society has 
had one or other of the labels affixed to it, the last 
word has been said, and the religious society in ques- 
tion has already been angelically sealed in the fore- 
head or branded with the mark of the beast, as the 
case may be. It is needless to say to which category 
Dr. Fairbairn, in Catholicism, Roman and Anglican, 
relegates the English Church. But even of these 
communions which most readily suggest such a 
division, the description would be only partially true, 
and, as it seems to me, the Church of England is 
precisely the Christian society of all others which 
has stumbled (if you will) upon a method and spirit 
which carries us behind all systems, whether of 
thought or practice, to the only seat of authority— 
inwardly conscience, externally fact—which is the 
divinely given thing alike of Christian thought and 
Christian practice. Theologies are ideas, ecclesi- 
astical polities are forms. Ideas are saved from be- 
coming vain theories, forms from degenerating into 
empty idols by constant reference to the immov- 
able realities which either are intended to express. 
I am no blind admirer of Anglicanism. Its faults 
and follies are amazing. No one could stand under 
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the shadow of one of our venerable cathedrals 
without feeling his spirit stirred within him as he 
sees the city wholly given to conventionality. 
But the genius of the Church of England is not the 
same thing as its gaiters. It is that wonderful 
historical spirit which, in spite of all our failures, 
gives us a sense of security and foothold in a world 
of developing thought along with which we hope 
ourselves to progress, preserving an identity which 
is never inconsistent with freedom. 

The presence of this spirit in Butler is the more 
remarkable when we consider the atmosphere in 
which he worked. A mechanical theory of the 
universe, which still dominated the minds of his 
contemporaries, was not a suitable environment 
for the historical mind. And yet this temper is 
conspicuous in the Analogy, as will appear by the 
consideration of one or two instances. Butler places 
among the reasons why men are not satisfied with 
the evidences of religion the substitution of ‘ human 
errors for divine truth.’ They cannot expect to 
present the case fairly to themselves ‘if they 
attend to forms and representations, and inadequate 
means of expression, instead of the real things 
intended by them.’ Even the most venerated creeds 
will come under his general warning that ‘signs 
often can be no more than inadequately expressive 
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of the things signified.” You must always, at what- 
ever cost, is the meaning of these cautions, get right 
back to the facts, nor must any prejudices arising 
out of the forms in which the perception of those 
facts by eyes, however authoritative, has found 
expression, be allowed to cloud the vision even of 
the common man. Similarly, we are reminded 
again and again in both parts of the Analogy that, 
facts being the starting-point of experience, we 
must never seek to go behind them. We know 
nothing of God’s way of salvation antecedently to 
revelation, just as we cannot construct the material 
universe antecedently to experience. 

While, of course, it would be unreasonable to. 
expect Butler to anticipate the development of 
thought to the extent of accepting those positions 
which have only been rendered possible by scientific 
progress and historical criticism, to which he was 
necessarily a stranger, there are many indications 
in the Analogy of a liberality of mind which arises 
naturally out of his characteristic method. Is 
there, for example, any principle which has played 
a more important part in forming the attitude of 
the modern mind towards all departments of 
investigation than the principle of development ? 
Neither Darwin nor Hegel was the first to introduce 
the theory of evolution into an understanding of 
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the universe, but the work of both the man of 
science and the philosopher has revolutionised our 
attitude towards the world by substituting a bio- 
logical for a mechanical method of explanation. 
Nowhere has this been more apparent than in the 
field of religion. But Butler had already realised 
this point of view. We can, therefore, feel little 
doubt that, had he been a contemporary of our own, 
he would have perceived the need of its application 
to the God-given facts in order adequately to appre- 
hend them. For he fully understands that if 
‘ Christianity, and the proof of it, are both historical,’ 
and if ‘even natural religion is, properly, a matter 
of fact,’ then it must be above all things important 
that we should have in our view nothing but the 
facts as they really are. So, in the fourth chapter 
of the second part of the Analogy, we have a view 
of Nature which might well have been written in 
the present day : 
‘According to our manner of conception, 
God makes use of variety of means, what we 
often think tedious ones, in the natural course 
of providence, for the accomplishment of all 
His ends. Indeed we know what we ourselves 
aim at, as final ends: and what courses we take, 
merely as means conducing to thoseends. But 
we are greatly ignorant how far things are 
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considered by the Author of Nature, under the 
single notion of means and ends... . Thus 
much is manifest, that the whole natural world 
and government of it is a scheme or system ; 
not a fixed but a progressive one: a scheme, in 
which the operation of various means takes up a 
great length of time, before the ends they tend 
to can be attained. The change of seasons, 
the ripening of the fruits of the earth, the very 
history of a flower, is an instance of this: and 
so is human life.’ 

It is the allowance for the factor of time, for the 
growth and evolution of a purpose from within, 
which reveals the true breadth of Butler’s thought. 
This intellectual latitude is again apparent in the 
phrase which at first sounds unsatisfactory, but 
reveals a mind akin to that of Bishop Lightfoot, 
scrupulously anxious not to overstate the evidence 
—‘upon the whole’ such a conclusion seems 
probable. It proceeds from a desire to observe a 
fact for exactly what it is worth, for which Biblical 
criticism and historical method have no _ terrors. 
We may, indeed, gather Butler’s general attitude 
towards the Scriptures from what he has to say in 
the third chapter of Part m., when he is discussing 
our incapacity of judging what is to be expected 
in a revelation. His. general principle, often 
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reiterated throughout the Analogy, is that all know- 
ledge, and not least the knowledge of God, comes 
not by reason but by experience. We cannot antici- 
pate revelation at any stage of the process whereby 
God makes Himself known to men. The Scriptures 
are the sources of our knowledge of the special 
revelation which has been made to mankind in 
Christ. There is no a priori reason why this should 
be so. There is only one question with regard to 
the revelation therein contained, whether it be a 
real one, and this is dependent upon the evidence. 
This attitude is entirely foreign to that habit of 
mind which invests the Bible with some sort of 
antecedent authority and inspiration, exempting its 
contents from ordinary methods of inquiry, and 
attaching to its statements what is in reality a 
gloss of human interpretation. If the Bible is unlike 
any other book, we believe this (Butler would say) 
because it proves itself on examination to be differ- 
ent. Almost in so many words he allows for possi- 
bilities of error, such as future study might detect. 
The only question concerning the authority of 
Scripture is, he says, ‘ whether it be what it claims 
to be; not whether it be a book of such sort, and 
so promulged, as weak men are apt to fancy a 
book containing a divine revelation should. And 
therefore, neither obscurity, nor seeming inaccuracy 
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of style, nor various readings, nor early disputes 
about the authors of particular parts, nor any other 
things of the like kind, though they had been much 
more considerable in degree than they are, could 
overthrow the authority of the Scripture: unless 
the Prophets, Apostles, or our Lord had promised 
that the book containing the Divine revelation 
should be secure from those things.’ 

These are not the words of an obscurantist or of 
a mind beset with prejudices and prepossessions. 
And, when we come to the actual statement of 
Christian truth, as Butler conceives it to be set forth 
in Scripture, though, of course, there are certain 
obvious limitations, there is something truly re- 
markable in the simplicity and proportion of the 
Gospel as it is presented to us. And even more 
remarkable, perhaps, is the way in which the scope 
is enlarged by the appeal to what we should now 
call the Comparative Study of Religion. Butler 
does not treat the Bible as a revelation apart. It 
is true that God speaks through a particular series 
of facts, conveying a message which, apart from 
them, could not have been guessed by the sons of 
men. But it is of a piece with the evidence of 
religious worship and experience throughout the 
world. ‘Sacrifices of expiation,’ he says, ‘ were 
commanded the Jews, and obtained amongst most 
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other nations.’ The principle of atonement is thus 
to be gathered from a wider range of experience 
than the Bible. And although he regards evidence 
of this kind as pointing to a ‘tradition whose 
original probably was revelation,’ yet this theory, 
such as it is, claims to rest upon the facts. And 
the point of real importance is that these facts are 
not considered as irrelevant, nor natural religion 
as essentially differing in kind from ‘revealed,’ 
which confirms and extends it. 

We might multiply our illustrations of Butler’s 
historical spirit, and refer, for example, to his 
acknowledgment that theism, which probably has 
never existed in its naked simplicity as a practical 
religion outside Swallow Street, Piccadilly, is really 
abstracted from forms of faith, which have in fact 
existed, encrusted often with many superstitions. 
But enough has been said to indicate the import- 
ance of the study of Butler to those who would 
fain acquire the temper which will best enable them 
to meet with chastened confidence the peculiar 
problems of the times and present the Gospel to the 
age. 

The form in which religious thinkers have endea- 
voured to rise to the intellectual responsibilities of 
the day, so far, at least, as it has manifested itself 
in the Latin Church, has been described by the 
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Vatican as Modernism. The interest of this move- 
ment, as distinguished from similar developments 
in other communions, consists in the fact that it 
has arisen within the heart of a great religious 
society, which has always stood for the most entire 
devotion to a delicately adjusted system of theology 
and government, and has been promoted by men 
who profess, and honestly profess, a loyal adherence 
to that society. Taking their stand upon experience, 
they maintain that the Roman Communion repre- 
sents the largest and most widely diffused body of 
Christian experience. There is much to be said 
for this conviction. Unless, however, a man is 
prepared to run the not inconsiderable risk of being 
buried with the burial of an ass, he will be wise to 
think twice before deserting the pastures of the 
Church of England for those of the Church of Rome 
on grounds such as these. For the principle is not 
admitted by authority. And the modern Pope is 
no more prepared to tolerate the Modernist on these 
conditions than was the ancient Emperor to abandon 
the persecution of the Christians on the acknow- 
ledgment of the imperial power as the minister of 
God for good. 

But, for all their disavowals of Protestantism, 
the battle of Modernism is essentially the same as 
that waged by Martin Luther, when he burst through 
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the barriers of scholastic theology with his appeal 
to Scripture. So far as Rome itself was concerned, 
a slight modification of frontier as a result of the 
counter-reformation was the only outcome of the 
campaign. St. Thomas Aquinas still holds the 
field. Accept the Papal allegiance, and you are 
given a pair of coloured spectacles which you are 
not permitted to take off. Enter the Papal palace, 
and you are given innumerable halls, and spacious 
loggias, and airy gardens in which to take your 
ease, but once attempt to cross the threshold and 
you speedily find that it is you who are the prisoner 
of the Vatican. The Modernist is the man whose 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual necessities make 
it necessary for him to go in and out and find 
pasture. He holds with Butler that experience, not 
reason, apprehends religious truth. Not deductive 
logic, but inductive historical inquiry is the only 
method by which he can reach the bedrock of fact. 
Whether we sympathise with the Modernists or not, 
depends not upon whether we agree with the con- 
clusions which individually they may claim to have 
reached, but upon whether we recognise the validity 
of the method which they pursue. Does our faith 
rest upon fact or upon inference? Do we assent 
to propositions or do we perceive truths? Do we 
adopt our Christian position en bloc, or are we 
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prepared to prove all things in order that we may 
hold fast that which is good ? 

There can be little doubt on which side the intelli- 
gent Anglican ought to find himself. We do not 
believe in infallibilities. For us no city les four- 
square but the New Jerusalem. Behind every 
decision of Pope or Council, behind every exercise 
of ecclesiastical authority in controversies of faith, 
is that Scripture of which the Church is not the 
interpreter, but only the witness and keeper. Nor 
is the appeal to Scripture hedged about by any 
theories of its inspiration. Our ultimate authority 
is the authority of facts, reached, as all facts must 
be reached, by accurate observation and critical 
inquiry. When I have thus traced Christianity to 
its source, with patient persistence and the use of 
methods that are open to the candid mind and the 
humble heart, then, in the words of Luther, ‘I can 
no more.’ And it is because in Joseph Butler we 
have the embodiment of what is best, most char- 
acteristic, and most hopeful in the distinctive witness 
of the Church of England, that those who desire 
to teach in its name should steep themselves in his 
spirit, and should return again and again to the 
study of his great mind, as having their share in 
that ministry which he adorned by his immortal 
work. 
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On the far horizon of early life lie the facts which 
connect me personally with Edward Irving. Memory 
preserves the form and features of three persons 
intimately connected with the early days of that 
movement, which issued in what by a bewildered 
clerk in tabulating the returns of the last religious 
census was first called the Catholic Apostolic Church. 
This name was a mistake. The members them- 
selves desired only to be known as belonging to 
‘a congregation of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church worshipping in Newman Street.’ None of 
the three I have mentioned ever joined that con- 
gregation. One of them, my own grandmother, 
sat regularly under Irving both at Hatton Garden 
and in Regent Square, my grandfather having been 
one of the committee who called the young helper 
from St. John’s, Glasgow, to preside over the Scots 
congregation in London. Of her my recollections 
are peculiarly vivid. I was but seven when she 
died, yet the Te Deum and the 64th Paraphrase, 
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‘To Him that lov’d the souls of men,’ are always 
closely associated in my mind with her memory. 
To her I owe my first knowledge of the Logos. 
She, together with William Pennefather, founder 
of the Mildmay Conference, with whom her later 
years were associated, and to whom I owe my 
baptism, gave me my earliest conception of the 
saint. 

I mention these facts, because my object is to 
gain for Edward Irving more justice than is usually 
allowed him as a maker of Christian Thought and 
an exponent of the faith of the New Testament ; 
and I want to show that I have some right to 
speak. But my claim carries me yet further than 
I have indicated. In my possession is a perfect 
wilderness of manuscripts dealing with the inner 
history of the movement in the twenties and thirties. 
Both my grandparents kept journals with more or 
less regularity. There is a letter of 1824 in the hand- 
writing of Irving’s wife, Isabella Martin of Kirk- 
caldy, the last few words and signature being added 
by the great preacher himself, in which the duties 
of an elder are set forth and the office pressed upon 
my grandfather. There is the copy of another 
letter on the subject of certain day schools in which 
Irving declares that ‘every teacher of children 
should have taken upon himself the vows of Christ.’ 
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There are letters on spiritual subjects from and to 
the McDonalds, the shipbuilding family of Port- 
Glasgow, who were the centre of a ‘ gifted’ circle 
on the Clyde, intimately associated with the con- 
gregation in London. There is another letter of 
William Caird, dated from Albury Park and telling 
about his wife, the Mary Campbell who with her 
sister Isabella belonged to McLeod Campbell’s 
parish of Row, and who forms the subject of reminis- 
cences by Robert Story of Rosneath. Most inter- 
esting of all, perhaps, is a document endorsed with 
the words: ‘I believe this utterance was given 
through Margaret Macdonald.’ It includes at one 
point the indication of a ‘tongue.’ The paper is 
torn, the ink faded, the writing hurried and diffi- 
cult. But the style is oracular, and the ‘ message,’ 
starting from the fact of ‘the mighty God in the 
womb of the Virgin Mother,’ purports to declare 
the true position of woman as near to ‘the Man 
upon the Throne of God,’ though always subordinate 
as ‘the weaker vessel’ and the author of the Fall. 
It is no doubt intended as a warning against the 
feminine influence under which, as some believed, 
Irving was being led astray. I speak under correc- 
tion, but my impression is that the ‘Twelve 
Apostles’ were the result of the utterance of a 
* prophetess..’ 
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It must be understood that the view of Irving’s 
teaching here to be presented depends on an inde- 
pendent study of the subject, based to a large 
extent upon these unpublished writings. They are 
used as a key to his published works. 

But there are one or two things which should first 
be made clear. One is that no sort of impression 
of Irving is to be gained from the éloge of Mrs. 
Oliphant. My grandmother, who must have known 
him very well indeed, used always to say that the 
biography entirely misrepresented him. When some 
years ago, in the light of previous knowledge, I 
read the book for myself, I entirely endorsed this 
view. It was quite obvious that the novelist, who 
ventured to write his life, had not the necessary 
equipment for a scientific treatment of her subject, 
for she had neither sympathy with his spirit nor 
insight into his teaching. To her nothing appealed 
but the brilliant eloquence and the fervent char- 
acter of the man, his meteoric course and clouded 
ending. His story exhibited the elements of tragedy. 
It was almost a merit that he should accomplish 
nothing. But Irving must be taken seriously, if 
his place in the history of religious thought is to 
be duly recognised. 

On the other hand, not much reliance can be placed 
on the criticism of Sir Walter Scott. It will be 
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remembered how Lockhart records an entry in the 
Diary for 1829, in which Sir Walter mentions his 
meeting with Irving, telling how ‘he spoke with 
that kind of unction which is nearly allied to 
cajolerie,’ and how with his generally fine appear- 
ance and obliquity of vision he seemed like ‘ the 
devil disguised as an angel of light.’ Shakespeare 
never drew a saint, nor was Scott, with all his wide 
powers of observation, the man to do justice to the 
qualities that make the seer. That Irving was not 
beyond the reach of human frailties goes without 
saying. But Iam bound to say that my authorities, 
who belonged to a party ultimately rejected by 
Irving and who would therefore not be slow to 
detect fundamental insincerity, never betray sus- 
picion of vanity or of hypocrisy, but uniformly attri- 
bute what they regard as his failure to influences 
outside the man himself. And I am much more 
ready to accept the judgment of an observer like 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen. ‘He has been a 
remarkable man in a remarkable age. He was a 
man of much childlike feeling to God, and personal 
dependence on Him, among things which may well 
appear unintelligible and strange in his history.’ 
One other point deserves notice. In one of my 
journals an account is given of a pastoral visit paid 
to the household of the author. ‘Mr. Irving asked 
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my opinion of Mr. Hall of Leicester. He considers 
him too argumentative. Mr. Irving says that he 
himself is desirous of preaching extempore and after 
the style of Baxter and the ministers of his day.’ 
Any one who remembers the Addisonian English of 
Robert Hall, his affinities with Burke, his sympathies 
with eighteenth-century Reason, will readily ap- 
preciate Irving’s point of departure from the preceding 
age. He is a romantic, a prophet, a seer. His 
appeal is to the spiritual man. Here is the explana- 
tion of the fact that the middle classes of Glasgow, 
who idolised Chalmers, had no use for his assistant. 
They wanted sermons on ‘ The influence of Chris- 
tianity in aiding and augmenting the Mercantile 
Virtues.’ Orations on the great looming mysteries 
of the universe only bored them. But it is true 
that Irving, like Wordsworth, had no humour. 
And this was his undoing. 

We must now turn to an examination of the 
teaching with which Irving sought to meet the needs 
of his time. The spirit of the eighteenth century 
was not wholly a thing of the past. Formalism and 
conventionality still reigned. The ethical and vital 
side of religion, its supreme importance as the 
mould of human character, was only dimly realised. 
Moderatism regarded the Christian Faith as a prop 
to civil government and morality. The Evangelical 
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preached a mechanical salvation, whose one-sided- 
ness and externality were tending to make the 
doctrine of substitution as non-moral, if not immoral, 
as the medieval system of masses. This was the 
state of things which Irving had to face; and he 
did so by bringing into the forefront of his teaching 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, and the expectation 
of the Second Coming. 

The teaching which concerned the Incarnation 
was developed first. It should be remembered that 
it preceded by several years the Oxford movement, 
on the lines of which Irving advanced, more con- 
fused, more misty, less systematic, but dominated 
by the same principle. Here is a notable passage 
from the Advertisement to the Oxford Tracts, bear- 
ing the date, All Saints, 1834 : 

‘The following tracts were published with 
the object of contributing something towards 
the practical revival of doctrines which, although 
held by the great divines of our Church, at 
present have become obsolete with the majority 
of her members, and are withdrawn from the 
public view even by the more learned and orthodox 
few who still adhere to them.’ 

Compare the preface to the Oracles of God, Irving’s 
first book, published in 1823 : 

‘It hath appeared to the author of this book, from 
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more than ten years’ meditation upon the sub- 
ject, that the chief obstacle to the progress of 
divine truth over the minds of men is the want 
of its being properly presented to them. In this 
Christian country there are, perhaps, nine- 
tenths of every class who know nothing at all 
about the applications and advantages of the 
single truths of revelation, or of revelation taken 
as a whole; and what they do not know they 
cannot be expected to reverence or obey. This 
ignorance, in both the higher and the lower 
orders, of Religion as a discerner of the thoughts 
and intentions of the heart, is not so much 
due to the want of inquisitiveness on their 
part, as to the want of a sedulous and skilful 
ministry on the part of those to whom itt is 
entrusted.’ 


The object which Irving, no less than the Oxford 
reformers, sets before himself was nothing else but 


to revive and press upon the public attention for- 
gotten truths of dogmatic religion, as supremely 


affecting human life, and to revive those deeper 
aspects of the faith which an Erastian age had 


allowed to lapse into practical oblivion. 


The argument of Judgment to Come, which forms 
a portion of Irving’s first volume, states the problem 
of the time as it appeared to the young minister 
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of the Caledonian Church. First he notices the 
passionless morality of the learned, with their cold 
maxims and contempt of faith and enthusiasm : 

“Oh, that the spirit of the ancients would 
rise again and ashame these modern men, who 
go dreaming in universities over a philosophy 
which hath no kernel of nourishing food, a 
philosophy of mind they call it, but it is a mind 
without a heart,—who go wearying the dull 
ear of senates with talk about Law, and jargon 
about the moral government of men, while in 
all their researches after wisdom and govern- 
ment they see no form nor comeliness in the 
institutes of God, and hear no music to enchant 
them in the Gospel of Christ, though it poureth 
the full diapason of harmony into the heart of 
man.’ 

Like the Oxford &<hool, he was the sworn foe of 
Philistinism : 

‘T know how boon Nature of herself hath sug- 
gested deeds which blaze through dark ages like 
stars in the vault of night, and I know how 
bountiful a mother she is still in bearing sons 
and daughters strong in virtue and desirous 
of glory. But I know as well how “ they come 
to their own, and their own acknowledge them 


not 79 2 


eyes 
sore 
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Again, like the Tractarians, he dreads the rising 
Liberalism : 

‘Truly they do but babble about liberty and 
reformation, who think that the depressed con- 
dition of a people can be elevated to its proper 
place by political means alone. The perfection 
of civil polity is to defend, not to guide man- 
kind.’ 

This, then, was Irving’s world—cold, moderate, 
middle-class, developing the liberalism which Keble 
and Pusey and Newman feared, and tending in its 
education and general view of life to a practical 
materialism. Some of the enthusiasm of the old 
evangelical party still remained, but its theology 
was hopelessly unable to cope with the widening 
intelligence and larger interests of the time. The 


~ idea of substitution, which lies at the bottom of 


the truest an and most living aspect of the work of 
Christ, had been so distorted by the mechanical and 
forensic method of stating the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, that it repelled rather than attracted the finer 
minds. 

In his pamphlet on the Orthodox and Catholic 
Doctrine of our Lord’s Human Nature (1830) Irving 
comments as follows upon the objection raised to 
his teaching on the ground that it detracted from 
the merit of the Saviour’s sufferings : 
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‘ There is a third objection, which is generally 
put in this form: And wherein then lay the 
great meritoriousness of Christ’s sufferings ? 
To which question, the answer generally given 
is, That they procured God’s favour, pacified 
Him, and made Him placable. This goes 
exactly upon the notion of the heathen, that 
God wanteth and will have suffering, wanteth 
and will have compensation, standeth to His 
point, and will not abate one iota of suffering 
to any one. And as He had a mind to save 
so many, Christ came and bore the sufferings 
which they might have borne; every jot of 
it, but not one jot more: for if He had borne 
one jot more, the Father would have been un- 
just, and if He had borne one jot less, the 
Father would have abated of His sternest 
rectitude. ... Such is the system of theo- 
logy, or rather the one false view of a great 
truth, which hath swallowed up all theology 
and upon which are constructed the greater 
part of the sermons with which the Evangelical 
part of the Church are nourished, or rather 
poisoned.’ 

Such was Irving’s view of that technical evangeli- 
calism which has no echo in the heart. His own 
doctrine is aglow with life, bursting with energy, 

O 
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quickening flesh and soul and conscience at every 
point. The journal already quoted gives summaries 
of sermons preached from time to time in Hatton 
Garden or at Regent Square. Irving is never tired of 
recurring again and again to the central thought 
of the real humanity of our Lord. The following 
entries in the year 1825 may be taken as examples : 
‘(1) This day Mr. Irving continued his dis- 
course on the influence of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit necessary in man’s conversion and 
in the general providence of God. The flesh 
was weak and unable to fulfil the Law. There- 
fore Christ came and condemned sin in the 
flesh, and gave us a victory over death. In the 
evening discourse he gave us his view of the 
true use and character of miracles. He thinks 
it is a low way of estimating the truth and 
character of the Christian religion to adduce 
the miracles wrought by Christ and His disciples. 
‘(2) The Trinity is not merely a doctrine 
revealed in the word of God, but the whole 
Scripture is a history and embodying of the 
dealings of the Three Persons with mankind ; 
the Father willeth, the Son declareth and 
manifesteth, and the Holy Spirit sanctifieth 
and worketh in us all holy thoughts.’ 
This sort of teaching, delivered with burning 
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eloquence and enthusiasm, rapidly produced its 
results in many minds and characters. I take the 
following from the Quarterly Journal of Prophecy, 
a review published in the early seventies by Nisbet, 
and edited, I believe, by Horatius Bonar. The 
writer is my grandmother, and she is describing 
phases of spiritual experience under the influence 
of Irving’s teaching : 

‘I must be made a new creature, after His 
own image, holy as He is holy, pure as He 
is pure, like unto Jesus my ever-blessed Lord. 
. .. IT must die so that Christ may live in 
me. Imparted holiness was what, in my heart, 
I desired and prayed for continually... . I 
saw Jesus perfectly holy in my nature, and I 
believed He could make me holy too. I saw 
His glory would be shown forth in making the 
unclean clean, the unholy holy like Himself ; 
His own life in the creature flowing from Him- 
self into the members of His body, being 
washed in His blood and clothed in His imputed 
righteousness.’ 

What are the leading thoughts of this passage ? 

Surely vital union with Christ; human nature 
divinised by incorporation into Him. All this is 
involved in the faith that the Son of God became 
man and was made wholly like to us. This is the 
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burthen of Irving’s Sermons on the Incarnation, a 
volume which involved him in the charge of heresy. 
His error, as I am inclined to believe, was philo- 
sophical rather than strictly theological, depending 
on a confusion which sometimes tended to attribute 
evil to the flesh rather than to the will. Had I 
been a member of the Annan Presbytery, I think 
I should on the whole have acquitted the accused 
on this indictment. But nevertheless it afforded 
a handle to the orthodox whose own teaching was 
far less true and living than that of the man whom 
they condemned. 

The transition from high doctrine on the Person 
of Christ to a high conception of the Church is easy 
and natural. It is the passage from the Epistle to 
the Colossians to the Epistle to the Ephesians. The 
head of the woman is the man, the head of Christ 
is God. The head of the woman is the man, the 
head of the Church is Christ. That is the true 
theological sequence. And so about 1830 we find 
Irving preaching largely from the Ephesian Epistle, 
expounding the nature of the Church, and dwelling 
on the reality of the Christ-life imparted through 
this divine channel. He had always taken a high 
view of the Church. As a minister of the Established 
Church of Scotland he had subscribed the Confession 
of Faith, with the xxvth chapter of which he believed 
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that ‘ Unto this catholick visible church Christ hath 
given the ministry, oracles, and ordinances of God, 
for the gathering and perfecting of the saints.’ To 
him this had never been a mere matter of form. In 
his writings he always uses the word ‘ churchman ’ 
as opposed to ‘sectary,’ and the idea of his own 
ministerial office from the first was that of a 
patriarchal priesthood of blessing, a conception 
which still lives among Free Church ministers of 
the old school in the Highlands. In 1831 I find 
him describing himself as ‘angel’ of the Church 
at Regent Square, and as such claiming obedience 
from a member of the congregation. With the 
Westminster Confession, chap. xxviii., he held that 
in baptism the grace promised is not only offered, 
but ‘really exhibited and conferred by the Holy 
Ghost’; with the chapter on the Lord’s Supper, 
that ‘In this sacrament [there is made] a com- 
memoration of that one offering up of Himself, by 
Himself, upon the Cross, once for all, and a spiritual 
oblation of all possible praise unto God for the 
same, and that worthy receivers, outwardly par- 
taking of the visible elements in this sacrament, 
do then also inwardly by faith, really and indeed 

. receive and feed upon Christ Crucified.’ Such 
is the teaching of the formularies of the Established 
Church of Scotland. As such Irving had received 
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it, and the germ of his subsequent preaching was 
virtually contained in it. It is not difficult to see 
how, as the sense of the overshadowing presence of 
the Spirit came to be more intensely accepted, the 
teaching began to take a definite shape. If there 
is grace in the Church, why not gifts of grace ? 

It was in 1831 that Mrs. Caird (Mary Campbell) 
with her husband visited London, impressed Irving 
and many of his people with the reality of her 
‘ gift,’ and thus formed the link between the mani- 
festations at Port-Glasgow and on the Gareloch 
with the prophecies and tongues which now ap- 
peared in the National Scots congregation in London 
and which its pastor felt constrained to ‘ call into 
the Church.’ From this time until the condemna- 
tion of Irving by the London Presbytery there was 
always ‘the prophets’ seat,’ occupied largely, if 
not exclusively, by women, the occasion of those 
scenes of disorder which caused such scandal to 
the more phlegmatic Scotsmen of the session. 

But it has never been generally recognised, no 
reader of, Mrs. Oliphant would suppose, that the 
struggle which ensued was not confined, on the one 
hand, to the party which carried forward the move- 
ment till the ‘Catholic Apostolic Church’ was a 
realised fact, and on the other to the old-fashioned 
Presbyterians who saw nothing but extravagant 
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fanaticism in the very idea of spiritual gifts. There 
were others, and the McDonalds of Port-Glasgow 
were among them, who were in the fullest sympathy 
with the principles of Biblical interpretation upon 
which the expectation of spiritual manifestation 
was based. Some were themselves subjects of 
these manifestations, but urged that the spirits 
of the prophets were subject to the prophets; that 
Irving failed not because he recognised but because 
he did not discriminate between the spirits, and 
allowed himself to be dominated by the utterances 
of ‘ gifted ’ women, whom as pastor of the congrega- 
tion he ought rather to have controlled. It is of 
the utmost importance not to neglect the fact that 
the later phases of what is popularly called Irving- 
ism do not represent the whole of the movement, 
which is not therefore to be judged entirely by them. 
If it be true, as is undoubtedly the case, that the 
developments, to which Irving’s teaching led, were 
deprecated by some of those who ‘spoke with 
tongues,’ no less than by others who distrusted the 
phenomena entirely, it manifestly becomes possible 
to assert that he was led astray by ‘lying spirits ’ 
instead of being deluded by a mere imagination of 
spiritual influence. I must not, however, be under- 
stood as affirming that such was the case on the 
evidence of what after all are ex parte statements. 
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It now becomes necessary to attempt to estimate 
the value of what must always be considered an 
essential part of Irving’s teaching, namely, his 
interpretation of the prophetical element in Scrip- 
ture and the Second Advent. So early as 1826 he 
had published a discourse extending to two volumes 
entitled Babylon and Infidelity fore-doomed of God. 
He was a member for some years of the prophetical 
conferences held in Mr. Drummond’s house at 
Albury Park, where among others he associated 
with Hugh McNeile. That he expected the near 
approach of the Second Coming is, of course, un- 
questioned. But apart from this he felt the peculiar 
importance of these prophetical studies. ‘The 
events contained in the prophecies,’ he says, ‘ are 
therefore not only a most important, but, if there 
be any difference, the most important part of the 
revelation of God; as the time of harvest and of 
the vintage is the most important season of the 
year.’ As then in the case of the spiritual gifts it 
is necessary to draw a careful distinction between 
Irving’s teaching and the particular direction in 
which he was led, so in this matter of the Second 
Advent we must again distinguish. He revived 
the Parousia as the definite hope of the Church, 
which witnesses to the Lord’s death ‘ till He come.’ 

This is the real point of difference between 
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Irving’s theology and that revived study of the 
Incarnation which characterised the nineteenth 
century generally. And here he is surely truer to 
the New Testament than Pusey and his successors 
or Westcott and his school. The Alexandrian 
theology of the fourth century, while suppressing 
much that was extravagant in Millenarianism, 
ignored a real element in the apostolic teaching 
when it developed the Christian Gnostic doctrine 
of the Logos at the expense of the prophetic side 
of the New Testament. Athanasius might give 
due prominence to the idea of redemption as con- 
ditioning the revelation of the incarnate Logos, 
but the trend of the Cappadocians was towards an 
unpractical religious philosophy. Nor can we fail 
to trace a similar tendency in modern theology for 
atonement to give way before incarnation, a per- 
fectly Biblical doctrine of divine immanence to 
shade off into a teaching that is practically indis- 
tinguishable from Pantheism, amounting to a 
denial that ‘ Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.’ In 
the New Testament the true proportion of faith is 
maintained by insisting not only on the concrete 
experience of the past, ‘that which our hands 
handled,’ but also on the concrete hope of the 
future, the manifestation and coming when ‘ we 
shall see Him as He is.’ This is characteristic of 
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the First Epistle of St. John no less than of the 
Apocalypse, of the Pastoral Epistles as well as of 
Ist and 2nd Thessalonians. Every group of the 
Pauline Epistles is alive with the joy of the Advent. 
Jude and 2 Peter glow with its heat. The expecta- 
tion was not lost to the Church till Dionysius of 
Alexandria stifled it with his Platonism. Nor has 
there been wanting a continuous stream of witness 
all down the ages. But it has been the Dies Irae 
presented as a warning to sinners rather than the 
Reign of Christ offered to the hope of the saints. 
Michael Angelo’s cartoon in the Sistine Chapel, 
with its weird and awful grandeur, is scarcely 
appropriate as an invitation to the Table of the 
Lord. 

Now we may claim for Irving that he was a power- 
ful, if too much neglected, witness to the true 
balance of New Testament teaching in the nine- 
teenth century. Its theology is not a mere philo- 
sophy of the facts of the Gospel. There are passages 
of true wpognte/a in St. Paul’s arguments (1 Cor. 
xv. 51, 52; Phil. iti. 20, 21; 1 Thess. iv. 15-17; 2 
Thess. ii. 3, 4; 2 Tim. iii. 1-5). The ‘ Word of God’ 
has His place not only in the Fourth Gospel but in 
Revelation. It is the great merit of Irving that 
he was keenly alive to both sides of the apostolic 
teaching. Nor is it unconnected with this fact 
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that there is no tendency to explain away the 
Atonement. The adoration of the Lamb ‘who 
loved the souls of men and washed them in His 
Blood ’ was what I was taught in my young days. 
It was here, as I now see, that another school, to 
which I owe an immense debt, was singularly 
defective. The writers of Lux Mundi passed from 
the Incarnation to the ‘extension of the Incar- 
nation.’ The Atonement they were mainly con- 
cerned to explain. There is a strange and unsatis- 
fying inadequacy in the late R. C. Moberly’s 
Atonement and Personality. Is there not a real 
connection between failure to appreciate the 
Scriptural presentation of the Death of Christ and 
the practical neglect of the ‘blessed hope and 
appearing of our great God and Saviour ’ ? 

But if Gnosticism is always hovering about 
Christology, Montanism is the ever-present danger 
of apocalypse. As in the matter of the spirits, so 
here Irving displayed a characteristic weakness in 
submitting his intelligence to minds in every way 
inferior to his own. As early as 1826 he was 
induced to accept the system of apocalyptic inter- 
pretation of a gentleman whose only title to fame 
is his influence over the celebrated preacher. I 
cannot but suppose that Mr. Hatley Frere, who 
had otherwise little chance of winning acceptance 
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for his prophetical views, set himself to capture 
Irving as an instrument for propagating his 
method. Mrs. Oliphant, in her accustomed manner, 
attributes this weakness in her hero to the ‘ glamour 
in his eyes,’ in other words, his romantic idealism, 
which ‘invariably elevated every man he talked 
with into the ideal man he ought to have been.’ 
This may be so. But it may just as well have been 
the result of the ‘ humility and childlike simplicity ’ 
to which at a later date my grandmother ascribed 
what seemed to her his false steps. At any rate 
he whose power had been that he saw great ideas 
looming through the mist, became in the matter of 
unfulfilled prophecy definite even to a fantastic 
exactness, and thus added the movement which 
bears his name to the list, not of great achievements, 
but of brilliant failures. 

“Now was the time of harvest ’—so thought 
Edward Irving. ‘Mr. Irving thinks,’ says our 
journal, ‘that the coming of the Lord will take 
place in thirty years.’ So he began to busy himself 
with Armageddons and Men of Sin, with Scarlet 
Women and Little Horns, till at length he almost 
seemed to catch the first streaks of the fiery dawn 
of the great and terrible day. Surely these revived 
gifts of the Spirit were the cry to go forth to meet 
the bridegroom, these prophetic voices were giving 
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forth plain and unmistakable directions for the 
reaping of the world’s harvest. So for himself the 
practical outcome of his teaching, while witnessing 
to much that the Church had forgotten and needed 
to revive, was to follow his disciples out into the 
wilderness, there to build with the desert sand and 
to pursue wandering fires. 
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THE age in which we live is an age of many inven- 
tions, but it can scarcely be reckoned an age of 
great ideas. Criticism is still busy with the 
dissolution of the old order, and the period of recon- 
struction which is to build up the new has hardly 
yet begun. Signs of the coming change are not 
wanting. In religion, in politics, in social life the 
minds of men are taking a positive colour. To 
build rather than to demolish is the watchword 
of the hour. It is still freedom that men seek, but 
it is no longer through emancipation from old social 
fetters so much as through the creation of new social 
links; no longer through the dissolution of old 
orthodoxies so much as through the restatement of 
positive beliefs. The New Age is, as it would seem, 
coming to the birth, but it is not yet born. 

It is not, therefore, altogether a matter for 
wonder that in the religious societies of England, 
generally, and in the Church of England in parti- 
ticular, not only does the race of great preachers 
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seem for the time to be extinct, but the power of 
the pulpit has declined. The Wesley or the White- 
field of a revival, which shall claim for the service 
of God the new developments of the national life ; 
the Wiclif or the Latimer to be the heralds and 
prophets of the new Reformation have not yet 
risen above the horizon. The pulpit of the present 
day has no clear, ringing, and definite message. 
Of Nonconformists it is impossible for me to speak 
with adequate knowledge. Yet, as we scan the 
advertisements of sermons which appear from week 
to week in the public press or upon the notice- 
boards of their places of worship, we may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether a pulpit which was fully 
alive to its own religious message would either 
select such titles for its discourses or adopt such 
methods of publishing them, as those with which 
we are all sufficiently familiar. But those of us 
who are accustomed to wait on the pulpit minis- 
tration of the Church of England will not, I think, 
feel that the satire was entirely misplaced which 
put into the mouth of a child, wearied with the 
conventional utterances of her parish priest, the 
significant request, ‘Mother, pay the man, and let 
us go home.’ 

The Anglican pulpit can hardly at the present 
day be described as either interesting or impressive. 


dl Ro Ohne, 
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If it would be unreasonable in any age to expect 
a very high standard from the rank and file of the 
parochial clergy, it would at least be fair to expect, 
the experience of thirty years ago would entitle 
us to expect, that a stranger, finding himself on a 
Sunday in one of our English cities, and desiring to 
attend one of its more conspicuous parish churches, 
should be sure of a sermon that would command 
his attention and engage the appreciative intelli- 
gence. In London he might have listened to a 
dozen men of high reputation, where to-day he will 
be fortunate if he can pick out two or three. And 
a similar tale could probably be told of most of the 
provincial cities. Church-building has gone on, 
if not in proportion to the increase of the population, 
at least to an extent which compares favourably 
with previous decades. Bishops have appointed 
commissions to inquire into the needs of great 
centres, and not altogether unsuccessful efforts 
have been made to carry out their recommenda- 
tions. Services have not only been multiplied but 
improved. Much thought and care have been 
expended ‘on equipping diocesan and _ parochial 
organisations. Congresses, conferences, college 
missions and men’s societies have borne witness 
to awakened interest in ecclesiastical life. No one 
could now accuse the Church, as Mr. Masterman justly 
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observes in his essays on the condition of England, 
as either dormant or moribund. And yet with all 
this renewed activity it seems to be generally 
admitted that there has been a decline in the power 
and efficiency of the pulpit. 

It will probably be less profitable to attempt 
to assign the causes for this unsatisfactory feature 
in our modern church life than to indicate the para- 
mount importance of preaching in a community 
which is not only religious but Christian. For it 
is just in this particular that the faith of Jesus 
Christ with its capacity for development, for re- 
formation, for ethical progress, differs from the 
other religions which have held the allegiance of 
mankind. The Christian minister, priest though 
he may legitimately be called, is not the hierophant 
of a tradition, performing the oblations and con- 
secrating the symbols of an ancestral and unpro- 
gressive worship. He is himself the prophet of the 
system he administers, purifying not the flesh but 
the conscience of the worshippers, spiritualising 
by evangelic utterance the oblation which he lays 
upon the altar. He is a minister of the Word as 
well as of the Sacraments. Nay, more, though it 
be true that the unworthiness of the minister 
hinders not the grace of the sacrament, the re- 
current celebration of symbolic actions only 
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becomes sacramental in any effective sense, only 
succeeds in realising that spiritual result which 
they signify, when it has first been illustrated by 
the faithful preaching of that Gospel on which alone 
they depend. Otherwise they are dumb, not intel- 
ligible signs ; a hocus pocus, not the Body of Christ. 

Let me take a couple of illustrations to make 
clear what I mean. The first is from the history 
of Port Royal. When Jacqueline Arnauld became 
abbess, sermons were all but unknown in the 
religious life of the convent. Indeed, there was 
practically no religious life at all, nothing but 
an unsatisfying routine of ecclesiastical duties by 
which the youthful Mére Angélique, who if she 
had taken the vows had not renounced the world, 
was infinitely wearied. Then, some six years after 
her profession, came the famous sermon of Pére 
Basile, which woke the spiritual response in the 
mother’s heart, gave a new meaning and power 
to the conventual life of the community, and 
inaugurated one of the most striking religious 
movements of the seventeenth century. Hence- 
forth the preaching of the Word became the secret 
of Port Royal. 

The second illustration is more fundamental. 
Why is it that the ancient sacrificial system of the 
Hebrews appears to the Christian mind in a cate- 
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gory so entirely different from those under which 
we contemplate the ritual of other primitive cults ? 
The science of Comparative Religion claims, and 
justly claims, to consider the animal oblations of 
the Israelites in relation to those of other nations, — 
bringing all alike under general laws or principles 
of sacrifice. It is not merely the reverential custom 
of those, to whom the Bible is a sacred book, which 
conceals what to the refined modern mind can be 
nothing but the disgusting accessories of the worship 
of the Tabernacle or the ritual of the Day of Atone- 
ment. A spiritual, a divine revelation to the 
responsive conscience lies behind a system, the 
features of which, it may be, have their counterpart 
in ethnic religions, and makes it sacramental. To 
Israel it was given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom, but to others in parables. For these the 
curtain hung in dark folds, to those the veil was 
luminous. In the Old Testament it is first Moses, 
then Aaron; first the prophet, then the priest. 
The work of the preacher, like the spiritual rock 
that followed them, accompanies each stage of 
Israel’s history, expressing itself sometimes in 
language that seems to suggest contempt for the 
sacred symbolism—‘ I am full of the burnt-offerings 
of rams ’—even as the Apostle Paul thanked God 
that he was sent not to baptize but to preach the 
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Gospel. Historical science may have made it 
difficult for us to disentangle the various strands 
that make up the story of the old Covenant, may 
have confused to some extent in our minds the line 
between fact and myth, and disturbed at any rate 
for the time the chronological proportions of the 
ancient narrative. But this at least is certain : 
the prophets are not the condemnatory critics of 
the Law, which depends on a prophetic revelation, 
just as the Christian Church depends on the Gospel. 
‘We are compelled,’ says Westphal, ‘ by historical 
necessity to uphold the great reformation to which 
Moses has given his name, and which the Pentateuch, 
the historical books, and the Psalms agree in re- 
garding as the turning-point in the history of the 
Hebrews.’ We cannot compare without at the 
same time contrasting the worship of Israel and 
the religious rites of the Pagan world. They differ 
as the first chapter of Genesis differs from the 
Creation Tablets of Babylon. What is this moral, 
spiritual, divine element? What is it that fills 
us with awe as we read of the Scapegoat or the 
Paschal Lamb? Why has the Hebrew ritual pro- 
duced for us that reconciling figure of the Man of 
Sorrows who is led as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and makes intercession for transgressors ? What 
is it that has made its terms appropriate, as in the 
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Epistle to the Hebrews, to express for Christians 
the Death of Christ ? It is the work of the Revealer, 
the Prophet, the Preacher. The ritual is not the 
symbol of the crude attempts of the worshipper 
to propitiate an unknown God, but the seal of a 


promised reconciliation to the conscience which 9° \s 
already knows God as Father and Redeemer. Qe 


Now, if we recognise that the Christian preacher 
carries on into the wider sphere of the Church the 
function discharged by the ancient prophet, we 
shall understand the serious significance of a 
decadent pulpit. Dr. Mahaffy in his Decay of 
Modern Preaching has surely failed to represent 
the true proportions of the Sermon as a permanent 
witness within the Christian community, when he 
treats it as perfectly natural that its effect as 
addressed to those already within the fellowship, 
nay, to those whose Christian ancestry is im- 
memorial, should be but a pale reflection of its 
power when delivered as glad tidings of an un- 
known Saviour to the unconverted heathen. The 
missionary proclamation is regarded as the norm 
of Christian preaching, while the discourse of the 
settled pastor is, as it were, the attempt to revive 
the impressions of. the original message. Here are 
his words : 

‘ Nothing can replace for the modern preacher 
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these unique advantages, unless he too is the 
advocate of a new faith, and even then, what 
new faith could show the splendid and 
pathetic surroundings of the cradle of 
Christianity ? But the orthodox preacher, 
who is merely expounding received dogmas 
to his hearers, who tells them what they know 
very well already,—nay, who is regarded with 
suspicion or dislike if he ventures on anything 
new—how can he hope to rival the early 
pioneers of his creed ? It is indeed unreasonable 
to expect it. He cannot possibly have the 
same force, or arouse the same interest and 
excitement about his discourses; and so far 
the complaint against him means only this, 
that times have changed, and that most men are 
not now adherents of some old and decrepit 
religion. Indeed, it is the very successes and 
conquests of his forerunners which have 
rendered his task less splendid and striking.’ 

In this passage the Christian preacher is described 
as ‘merely expounding received dogmas,’ in fact, 
not as a preacher at all but as a sort of Christian 
scribe; yet even of such a teacher our Lord Him- 
self has assured us that, if he be indeed instructed 
to the kingdom of heaven, he will bring out of his 
treasures things new as well as old. If he is 
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correctly described, there can be no sort of analogy, 
such as is here implied, between his work and that 
of the apostolic missionary. They move in different 
planes and are wholly incomparable. 

But even when this writer is attempting to 
describe the work of conversion, there is surely 
something wholly inadequate in characterising the 
appeal of the primitive evangelist as directed to 
the ‘adherents of some old and decrepit religion.’ 
The missionary, however an Athenian audience 
may describe him, is not a ‘setter forth of strange 
gods,’ even though the new deity be a more rational 
object of worship than the divinities he is destined 
to supplant. Such language ill befits the repre- 
sentative conversions, recorded in the Acts, of 
St. Paul, of Cornelius, of the Ethiopian eunuch, 
of the Philippian jailer. The first involved no 
human intermediary, it is true, but there was a 
distinct appeal, not to a pagan mind sunk in ethnic 
superstition, but to a Hebrew conscience kicking 
against the goad. Cornelius was a devout man, 
a proselyte whose prayers and alms had gone up 
for a memorial before God, and whose spirit was 
quick to discern the fuller revelation of the Divine 
Will, when Simon Peter proclaimed the manifested 
love of the Eternal Father in the crucified and 
risen Christ. It was a will ready to respond to the 
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claim of Jesus, which Philip discerned in the 
chamberlain of the court of Candace, when he 
found him reading the roll of Isaiah. And it was 
to an awakened and trembling conscience that 
Paul and Silas addressed the famous exhortation, 
‘Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved.’ In view of facts like these, what could 
be more inappropriate than to speak of a rivalry 
between those who tell their hearers what they 
know already, and the pioneers of a new creed ? 
In either case, however different the conditions 
may be, the object is to quicken the will by arousing 
conscience to the presence and power of a holy 
God, and to urge the need of reconciliation with 
Him. Nor was it to the heathen population of 
Corinth, but to those who were already by baptism 
members of the Christian community, that St. 


, Paul addressed himself in the memorable words, 


‘We pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled 
to God.’ 

The truth is that, if our conception of the ministry 
of the Word is to be at all adequate, we must begin 
by enlarging our view of the preacher’s office until 
Wwe recognise in the message which it is com- 
missioned to deliver the perpetuation of the pro- 
phetic burden, the importance of which is enhanced 
rather than diminished as the nations are incor- 
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porated in the congregation of Christ’s Church. 
If Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel had their mission to 
Nineveh, Babylon, or Tyre, their more immediate 
message is delivered to Israel itself, inasmuch as 
judgment begins at the House of God. Evangelisa- 
tion has often proved a relatively unimportant 
business. Whole nations have been swept into 
the Christian organisation. Multitudes have 
accepted baptism at the bidding of a king or the 
call of fashion. Whether the prophet’s task pre- 
cedes or follows that of the catechist, it is in either 
case the same work. Nor must we forget that in 
the conception of the New Testament, as in that 
of the Old, it is the community rather than the 
individuals which compose it that is God’s mis- 
sionary to the nations. Prophets, evangelists, 
apostles even, no less than pastors and teachers, 
are God’s gifts to the Body of Christ. Their task 
is rather to edify, to build up the community for 
its collective ministry. Apostleship did not find 
its highest function in publishing the knowledge 
of Christ to the heathen crowd. That duty was 
discharged as often as not by the unofficial 
Christian, by the dispersed disciples, by women 
through their unobtrusive channels of influence, 
by soldiers in the army, by travellers on the 
provincial roads. St. Paul felt that he was 
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fulfilling his apostleship of the Gentiles in addressing 
to a Christian society already formed his Epistle 
to the Romans, no less, perhaps more, than by 
proclaiming the Resurrection on Areopagus. While 
therefore we shall closely scrutinise the primitive 
preaching of the Acts, addressed, be it remembered, 
in the first instance to Jews who were not external 
to ‘the commonwealth of Israel,’ in order to find 
the content of the Christian Gospel, we shall not 
regard ‘them that are without’ as the normal 
auditory of an apostle. On the contrary, both the 
apostle himself and the prophet, whose character 
differed from that of the former mainly in the fact 
that he was not a ‘ witness of the resurrection,’ 
exercise a ministry towards the Church. They 
are its articulate conscience, its organ of inter- 
pretation, the expository medium through which 
is unlocked the mystery, the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge hidden in Christ. It is no paradox 
to say that the New Testament, which is emphati- 
cally the witness of Jesus to the Church, the 
epistles which are the key to the evangelical nar- 
rative, the gospels themselves which give to 
believers certainty concerning the things wherein 
they have been already instructed, represent, as 
sermons addressed to unbelievers do not, the 
permanent discharge of the apostolate. 
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It is the spirit of prophecy, illuminating for 
conscience the one revelation of God in Christ, 
which forms the true connecting link between the 
Old Testament and the New, between the Church 
in the wilderness and the Christian commonwealth. 
It is the whole structure of which Jesus Christ is 
the corner-stone, and which is built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets. And it is no 
distant analogy that in relation to the ministry 
of the pulpit speaks of ‘ the liberty of prophesying.’ 
There is a true continuity between the work of the 
Christian prophets of the primitive age, of which 
we read in the Acts and in the Epistles both of 
St. Paul and of St. John, and that of the long 
succession of preachers, the existence of which, and 
not the celebration of its sacramental worship, is 
the characteristic feature of the Christian assembly. 
Apart from this, even the highest mysteries would 
have become as dark, and, it may even be, as 
sinister, as the sacraments of Mithra or the ritual of 
Isis. The rubric which prescribes a sermon in the 
Communion Office does but carry out, together with 
the Epistle and Gospel, the idea which has been 
inherent in Christian worship from primitive times. 
‘ On the so-called day of the Sun,’ is Justin Martyr’s 
well-known account of worship in the second 
century, ‘there is a meeting of all of us who live 
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in cities or in the country, and the memoirs of the 
Apostles or the writings of the prophets are read, 
as long as time allows. Then when the reader has 
ceased, the president gives by word of mouth 
his admonition and exhortation to follow these 
excellent things. Afterwards we all rise at once 
and offer prayers; and . . . when we have ceased 
to pray, bread is brought and wine and water, and 
the president likewise offers up prayers and thanks- 
givings to the best of his power and the people 
responds with its Amen. Then follows the dis- 
tribution to each, and the partaking of that for 
which thanks were given.’ 

Thus it was that through the ministry of preach- 
ing the celebration of the Eucharist was in early 
days brought into living touch with the whole scheme 
of Christian thought and action, a relation very 
different from the divorce effected by the teaching 
and practice of a later ecclesiasticism. And in 
view of Church history and of the vital connection 
between Word and Sacrament, which is an essential 
mark of Christianity, it is surely matter for serious 
reflection whether the separation between the ser- 
vices at which English Churchmen communicate and 
those at which they listen to sermons, which is now 
widespread, may not be leading us in a direction 
that is neither ethical, evangelical, nor apostolic. 
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We can form no adequate conception of the 
relation of preaching to the life of the Christian 
congregation unless we appreciate its historical 
connection with the prophets of the New Testa- 
ment. This has been denied. It has been pointed 
out that the bishop sitting in his chair, like St. 
Augustine, and expounding the Psalms or St. 
John, or a doctor like Origen, working through the 
Bible in the process of homiletic commentary, is 
the true prototype of the modern preacher, whose 
attenuated text, sometimes as the audience must 
suspect not chosen till after the composition of the 
sermon, witnesses to a systematic exposition that 
is no longer attempted. But these primitive 
teachers, successors as they are to Justin’s ‘ pre- 
sident,’ have also a clearly discernible continuity 
with the still earlier prophets. Historians of the 
pulpit recognise this succession. If Apostles repre- 
sent a higher grade of ministry which is yet 
prophetic, on the other side we have the Teachers, 
who like the Prophets exercised a gift of inter- 
pretation, and all three orders were recognised as 
charged with the Word. The Prophets seem to be 
the most characteristic, and a vivid picture of the 
early Christian meeting, in which they discharged 
their office, is given by Principal Lindsay in his 
Church and the Mimstry : 
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‘After the hymns came reading from the 
Old Testament Scriptures, and readings or 
recitations concerning the life and death, the 
sayings and deeds of Jesus. Then came the “in- 
struction ’—sober words for edification, based 
on what had been read, and coming either 
from the gift of “wisdom,” or from that 
intuitive power of seeing into the heart of 
spiritual things which the apostle calls ‘“ know- 
ledge.” Then came the moment of greatest 
expectancy. It was the time for the prophets, 
men who believed themselves and were believed 
by their brethren to be specially taught by 
the Holy Spirit, to take part. They started 
forward, the gifted men, so eager to impart 
what had been given them, that sometimes two 
or more rose at once and spoke together ; and 
sometimes when one was speaking the message . 
came to another, and he leapt to his feet, in- 
creasing the emotion and taking from the edifica- 
tion. . . . Sometimes during the meeting, at 
some part of the services, but oftenest when 
the .prophets were speaking, there was a stir 
at the back of the room, and a heathen, who 
had been listening in careless curiosity or in 
barely concealed scorn, suddenly felt the secrets 
of his own heart revealed to him, and pushing 
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forward, fell down at the feet of the speaker 
and made his confession.’ 

This account is largely a reconstruction of St. 
Paul’s words in First Corinthians read in the light 
of what may be gathered from other sources about 
the primitive Christian meeting. It serves to reveal 
both the secret of the Word as spoken in the Church 
—the appeal to conscience and the spiritual man 
together with an overpowering consciousness of God 
and of the mystery of Christ—and the reasons which 
led to a gradual substitution of preaching by the 
Church’s accredited office-bearers for the free utter- 
ance of the gifted. The difficulty of restraining this 
promiscuous speech within limits of decency and 
order, the pride which waits upon endowment, the 
opportunities which ecstatic methods always present 
to the charlatan, the burden of trying the spirits 
necessarily cast upon the community—all these 
causes contributed to the development of official 
preaching. Thus the Pastoral Epistles already give 
as a qualification for the presbyterate that aptness 
to teach which had hitherto been associated with 
a form of the prophetic gift. The transition was 
facilitated by the fact that many bishops and elders, 
like the apostles themselves, were prophets. Such, 
for example, were Ignatius and Polycarp. If, there- 
fore, the exaltation of spirit was in many cases 
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necessarily absent, when preaching became an 
official duty, we must look for the scope of Christian 
‘ teaching,’ not to the narrow conception of Church 
instruction which belongs rather to the catechist 
than the preacher, but to the illumination of the 
Christian Gospel which is involved in such writings 
as the New Testament Epistles. 

These writings, not letters in the ordinary sense 
of private correspondence, are intended to take the 
place of oral admonition. They are to be read in 
the congregation. St. Paul sees himself standing in 
the assembly, when he writes, as when at Troas he 
continued his discourse till midnight. His letters 
by common consent had the power of lambent 
speech. ‘ What we are in word by letters,’ he said 
himself, ‘such are we also in deed when we are 
present.’ Both the Ephesian and Colossian Epistles 
are designed for a use, which it is not unlikely had 
alréady been made of earlier communications, and 
were circulated for public reading among the Chris- 
tian assemblies. If the contents are not theological, 
still less, are they epistolary. They reveal the 
preaching prophet in action, as he expands before 
the wondering but responsive conscience the mystery 
which he has spent the years in proclaiming before 
the Gentiles. We may well believe that the acts of 
Christian fellowship in which the disciples engaged 
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were charged with new meaning from the moment 
that such glowing commentaries as ‘ the epistle from 
Laodicea ’ were read in their midst. Theirs must 
have been the experience, which it is the function 
of the sermon to aid in producing, and which 
appears day by day in multitudes of redeemed 
lives, that as in that very hour they had been turned 
from darkness to light, converted anew from the 
power of Satan to God, rebaptised by a new illumina- 
tion into the communion of saints. To those who 
receive such teaching, the Divine Mysteries themselves 
obtain a power, and promote the conviction of a 
Presence, where reams of scholastic philosophy and 
volumes of Eucharistic doctrine would leave them 
cold and unmoved. Who that has entered into the 
treasures of St. Paul needs the syllogisms of Aquinas 
to inspire the prayer of the ‘ Ecce panis angelorum’ ? 
‘Thou Who all things canst and knowest, 
Who on earth such Food bestowest, 
Grant us with Thy Saints, though lowest, 


Where the heavenly Feast Thou showest, 
Fellow heirs and guests to be.’ + 





1 This is the translation of Hymns Ancient and Modern, but how 
inadequate it is may at once be seen by comparison with the original : 


‘Tu, qui cuncta scis et vales, 
Qui nos pascis hic mortales, 
Tuos ibi commensales 
Cohaeredes et sodales 

Fac sanctorum civium.’ 


Q 
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When St. Paul speaks of ‘the purpose of Him 
who worketh all things according to the counsel of 
His will,’ he touches the bedrock of the preacher’s 
message and clearly manifests his affinity with the 
spirit of Old Testament prophecy. How Isaiah or 
Ezekiel became possessed of this invariable experi- 
ence ; what meaning, for example, we are to attach 
to the visions, which they record as the assurance 
of its reality, is not now of primary importance. 
Enough to recognise that the presence of this 
constant element—‘ Mine eyes have seen the King,’ 
‘I saw visions of God ’—is characteristic of all the 
work of the long line of Hebrew prophets viewed 
even from the standpoint of literature. Behind the 
world, the march of armies, the rise and fall of states 
and empires, of which they, in common with their 
contemporaries, were witnesses, was a tremendous 
reality, to which the nations were blind, and to 
which it was the function of the seer to open the 
eye of conscience—the holy, inevitable will of the 
living God, the Lord merciful and gracious, who 
was yet of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. It 
was this fact, not arising out of the procession of 
events—which, on the contrary, had to be viewed 
in the light of it—that changed all the values of 
what was happening around them. The message 
of the prophets was itself the revelation of the 
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Divine presence and purpose. God had done great 
things when Israel came out of Egypt. This was 
the pledge of what He, who was alike Father and 
Redeemer, would yet do. They looked to the strong- 
hold, these seers of the olden time, and thus, though 
compassed with disaster, they were prisoners of 
hope. 

For the Christian Apostle the Promise has been 
translated into the Gospel. He too has seen the 
Lord, but it is Jesus of Nazareth at the right hand 
of God. He it is who has spoken to his conscience, 
driving home its sting and then healing its wound. 
God-consciousness, if the expression may be toler- 
ated, has become Christ-consciousness. Jesus 
Christ, realised not after the flesh but in the power 
of the indissoluble life, is the same yesterday and 
to-day, yea, and for ever. In the forgiveness of sins 
effort has been redeemed from failure, weakness 
has become strong, life, by the reconciling act of 
God Himself, has been lifted on to a new level. 
This is the fundamental, inalienable experience, 
which becomes His constant Gospel, the unchanging 
element in the interpretation, the reconstruction of 
his view, not of human destiny alone, but of the 
whole universe. It is the fixed point, the new 
centrality of existence, the seat of authority in his 
scheme of being, which constitutes it essentially 
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not a philosophic view, but a prophetic revelation. 
‘I received of the Lord that which also I delivered 
unto you, how that Christ died for our sins accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, and that He was buried, and 
that He rose again the third day according to the 
Scriptures.’ There can be no question of glossing, 
forcing, or accommodating, but only of transmitting 
this primary message. For it is no method of con- 
ceiving or representing experience, it is an actual 
addition to it, enlarging its area like any fresh set 
of phenomena that comes into the field of vision. 
‘J received it,’ says St. Paul, ‘I handed it on.’ The 
process of adjustment, of correlation, of co-ordina- 
tion, important as that may be, can only occupy 
the second place. The fact is there to be accepted, 
and the ‘foolishness’ of preaching is its fidelity. 
The pulpit may fail to focus its message, and there- 
by come short of its proper influence upon a genera- 
tion, but the only failure that is irreparable is to 
drop the torch. The next age will understand, if 
only the light be not extinguished. 

Here we have what is at the same time an en- 
couragement and a warning to the modern preacher. 
The age calls for conviction and boldness of utter- 
ance. But the very difficulties by which men feel 
themselves to be surrounded, the hesitations of belief, 
the sense of great movements which are transform- 
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ing the intellectual outlook and shifting thought 
from its old moorings, the circumstances which are 
laying fresh demands upon the pulpit, become the 
causes of the conventional commonplaces which, it 
is alleged, and not without justification, too often 
do duty for the Bread of Life in the sermons to 
which we are called upon to listen. It is obvious 
that among a clergy numbered by thousands, those 
who rise above the average intelligence of the 
country must at the best be comparatively few. 
Nor is it to be expected that a class of professional 
men, who, if they rise to their responsibilities, are 
immersed in practical ministries of an exacting kind, 
will have the time, even if they have the ability, to 
keep themselves abreast of advancing thought. On 
the one hand is the vast array of Biblical criticism, 
on the other the no less formidable host of pro- 
blems, social and scientific, which seem to con- 
vert the modern world into a maze of bewildering 
facts. How is the ordinary clergyman to thread 
his way through the confusion ? It is not for him 
to discuss the origin of the Pentateuch, the date 
and authorship of psalms or prophetical books, the 
problem of the Fourth Gospel, or the relations of 
the first three. Still less does he think himself 
capable of determining the appropriate apologetic 
with which to face a more subtle attack than 
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previous generations have known upon the historical 
character of the Christian facts. Nor will he burn 
his fingers with social questions, with modern philo- 
sophies, with new theologies, the details of which 
he has never learned to manipulate, the relevance 
of which he but dimly understands. What, then, 
is he to do ? 

The man whom I have attempted to describe 
belongs to a class which is characteristically English 
in type, and of which there is a long and honourable 
succession in the English Church. We meet him, 
though in his most cultured and attractive form, in 
George Herbert of Bemerton. But he is already 
drawn for us in the Canterbury Tales. The ‘ poore 
parson of a toun,’ in spite of certain obvious diver- 
gencies which mark the medieval priest, is the ‘man 
of religioun’ who has survived in all essential 
particulars the Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
and is with us in the parochial clergy of to-day. 
He is the reverse of the Puritan with his marrow of 
divinity and his interest in high theology. For him 
religion is practical, not only in the general sense 
of being concerned with life, but in the more par- 
ticular sense of occupying itself with points of 
conduct, with daily sins, with methods of amend- 
ment. With all our love for Chaucer’s Parson—his 
godliness, his unworldliness, his devotion to the 
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flock—it would be scarcely possible to describe his 
Tale as possessing the same focus as the New 
Testament. He is apostolic in his manner of life 
rather than in his point of view. He is more con- 
cerned with the deadly sins and their remedy than 
with the central message of the apostolic Gospel. 
‘ This is the work of God that ye believe.’ He loves 
Christ, but scarcely realises His Cross save as the 
postulate of the system of grace. It is not that he 
exalts Confession, which is not necessarily a useless 
discipline. The inadequacy of his teaching lies, 
where it is too often to be found in the sermons 
untinged with catholicism, in the failure to uplift 
the whole life into the realm of reconciled sonship, 
in which the daily pieties find their best security. 
Self-consciousness, which is striving to do, is not 
replaced by the vision of God and what He has done. 

That is surely the reason why much that is heard 
in the pulpit to-day fails to grip. It is the absence 
of Sursum corda. The Gospel of the forgiveness of 
sins, which St. Paul preached, was no substitute 
for the trivial round of dutiful obedience, the daily 
wrestling with evil, the effort to press on towards 
the mark. But it sounded the depths of human 
personality ; it scaled the heights of divine purpose, 
The salvation which it offered belonged to the 
regions beyond. Is there any wonder, if we neglect 
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the eternal, the spiritual Gospel, and dwell in the 
world of morality and ethical regeneration, that men 
should wonder whether, after all, it is necessary 
to be a Christian in order to recognise the duties 
of self-sacrifice, truth, and mutual love ; whether 
church-going and sacraments are the one requisite 
for purification of motive and redemption of char- 
acter ; whether the spirit of brotherhood be not a 
more powerful sanction than the fear of hell? But, 
if we trust the need to which Christianity has in all 
ages made its appeal, if we set ourselves before the 
tribunal of Eternal, not of external, judgment, if 
we are in sympathy with the age-long aspiration of 
the Hebrew prophets as they sought their abiding 
place in God, putting their trust solely in His ever- 
lasting purpose of mercy, then we shall recover the 
message which enshrines the characteristic Christian 
experience and preach Christ. The Church exists 
not to prove the Resurrection, but to preach it. We 
need not deny the value of a sound apologetic, if 
we insist that the best Apology is the response of 
conscience to the preaching of the Word. 
Unquestionably the primary requisite for modern 
preaching is the study, alike by priest and people, 
of the written Word. If there is no accurate know- 
ledge of the New Testament either in pulpit or pew, 
if either the preacher has no clear conception of the 
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proportions of the apostolic Gospel, or the hearers, 
for sheer lack of acquaintance with the sacred text, 
have no satisfactory measure by which to estimate 
his sentences, it will be little better than beating 
the air to talk about adjustments of Christianity 
with the problems of modern life, and the conditions 
of contemporary thought. Sciolism, whether in 
theology or science—in the latter it is far from un- 
common, in the former it is all but universal—is 
the worst introduction that we can imagine to the 
religious difficulties of the age. A Christian who at 
least understands his Christianity is already more 
than halfway to their solution. 

But if the maintenance of the primitive Gospel 
as the distinctive witness of Christianity be incom- 
parably the most important function of the pulpit, 
it cannot be denied that an age will remain largely 
uninfluenced by its message unless there be some 
perception of the right adjustment between the un- 
changing Word and the thought and circumstances 
of the time. He who gloried in the foolishness of 
preaching was himself no fool. If the Cross was a 
scandal to the Jews, St. Paul must nevertheless 
proclaim Christ crucified. But this did not prevent 
him from becoming a Jew to the Jews, even as he 
was ready to become all things to all men, if by any 
means he might save some. He was under no 
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illusions as to the success of his mission. At best, 
those who accepted God’s salvation would only be 
some, not all. Neither the Hebrew nation nor the 
Roman empire was to be swept into the Church. 
Yet this did not deter him from the delicate and 
dangerous task of relating the supreme experience 
of his life with all his previous knowledge. His 
nature was incapable of leaving the great event of 
his conversion, as it were, in suspense. It must 
interpret, and itself be interpreted by, his whole 
way of life in the Jews’ religion, his studies at 
Gamaliel’s feet, his lifelong meditations on the 
sacred text. So his Gospel comes forth, not merely 
a witness to his vision of the Lord, to that Death 
and Resurrection whereby Jesus had been enthroned 
at God’s right hand. Christ died ‘ according to the 
Scriptures ’; ‘ according to the Scriptures ’ He rose. 
The Hebrew environment of St. Paul’s message, 
the citation of Psalmist, Law, and Prophet, the 
interpretation, often to our unsympathetic minds 
almost unnatural, of ancient texts, represent the 
correlating process so necessary to the first appeal 
of the Gospel. 

The results of this process are always a ‘new 
theology.’ The Epistle to the Ephesians is a ‘new’ 
theology, involving as it did a fresh synthesis based 
upon the expanding missionary activity of the 
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Church—‘ God gave Christ to be head over all 
things to the Church, which is His body, the fulness 
of Him that filleth all in all.’ So also is the doctrine 
of the Word made flesh, resulting from the contact 
between the apostolic faith and the neo-Platonism 
of the Asian or Alexandrian schools. So from age 
to age the process continues: as the area of facts 
widens, the complexity of life thickens. Clement 
of Alexandria, the Christian Gnostic, is a neo- 
theologian. The Athanasian doctors of the fourth 
and fifth centuries are neo-theologians. Indeed, 
theology is always new, just because it is theology, 
the process of adjustment between the one faith 
and the progressive thoughts of mankind. An old 
theology is a stale theology just because it is 
arrested development. But the process of making 
theology is, as has already been said, delicate and 
dangerous. You must know what it is that you are 
setting out to readjust, or you will find that what 
you have been readjusting is not the genuine Chris- 
tian experience. St. Paul pronounces his ana- 
thema, not on those who construct new theologies, 
which was precisely what he himself was doing, but 
upon those who preach a different Gospel, which, 
at the risk of being proclaimed a fool, he resolutely 
refused to do. St. John had no quarrel with those 
who taught divine immanence—was there not a 
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‘light that lighteth every man’ ?—but only with 
those who denied the incarnation—‘ every spirit 
that denieth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh 
is not of God.’ And in every age, our own among 
the rest, it is the same. Theologies must be re- 
jected, not because they are new, but because they 
are not true. A genuine theology is one which 
succeeds in adjusting the Christian witness to new 
facts of experience without diminishing its content, 
which promotes the mutual interpretation of the 
Gospel and the age, while remaining true to both. 
And while it is not the function of the pulpit to 
teach theology, yet the Church will not be edified, 
nor will the world so much as listen, unless the 
audience of the preacher can join with the Par- 
thians, Medes, and Elamites of the Day of Pentecost 
in declaring that in their own tongue in which they 
were born they have heard God’s wonderful works. 

Who is sufficient for these things? Not every 
man, that is quite certain ; not even every pastor, 
to whom a cure of souls may rightly be committed. 
Every village priest will not set himself up as an 
authority on the reconciliation of the Bible and 
Criticism, Science and Religion, Politics and Chris- 
tianity. But he ought to know the language of his 
own villagers, and so to promote that interchange 
between Faith and Life which is the real secret 
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of those broader and higher adjustments that are 
equally needful, if the times are to reinterpret 
Christ, and Christ is to give His message to the 
times. What we are entitled to expect is: that, 
where there is the genuine spirit of reality in any 
body of clergy, by which is meant a sympathetic 
touch with the whole life of the age in which they 
live, there will never be wanting a succession of 
persons qualified by their breadth of vision, by their 
opportunities of study, and by their experience of 
affairs, to take up and to deal in a temper which is 
alike loyal and liberal with all the facts of current 
experience. It is a grave peril to the pulpit when 
any range of facts is by custom and convention 
regarded as in itself an inappropriate medium 
through which the mind of Christ may be inter- 
preted. For it is apt to mean that Christianity 
will become a highly specialised sphere of experience 
entirely divorced either from thought or from 
practical life. There is a real danger at the present 
day lest religion should be represented as an experi- 
ence to be judged solely by its results and not at 
all by its capacity for rationally correlating itself 
with the whole circle of human interests. And it 
is the function of the preacher to bring the Cross 
alike into the school and into the market-place, 
where men think and where they work. He must 
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not ignore, far less despise, either their thoughts 
or their activities. And he must recognise the 
mutual influence of religion and occupation. 

Are politics to be left out of the pulpit? The 
modern bishop, when a Parliamentary election is 
impending, is apt to enjoin upon his clergy, or at 
any rate to recommend, a rigid abstention. But 
the advice is usually qualified with certain excep- 
tions, where the maintenance of ecclesiastical institu- 
tions is concerned, the result of which is to neutralise 
that independence, which has been previously 
emphasised, by allying the parish priest with the 
very party with which class prejudice and vested 
interest are supposed to identify him. When the 
late Charles Spurgeon declared that he was a 
Liberal because he was a Christian, the utterance 
provoked, and not unnaturally, much hostile criti- 
cism. On the face of it, there is an absurdity in 
seeming to claim the peculiar mark of Christianity 
for one party in the State, which neither has a 
monopoly of good men nor excludes mundane 
motives in the realisation of its aims or the forma- 
tion of its platform. But, while there is something 
abhorrent in the idea of a Christian minister com- 
mitting himself to any organisation which professes 
to embody political ideals or principles, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine any man with the spirit of a prophet 
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who could without misgivings find himself per- 
petually in sympathy with the views of those 
classes, the desire of which is to be left in possession, 
and who, by their command of wealth and other 
social forces, can do more than any others to make 
or mar the comfort of his existence. The fact 
remains that, whatever may be said of others 
whose function it is to preach, the temptation not 
to appear upon the side of social reconstruction 
which besets the Anglican clergy is very real indeed. 
To apologise for dominance, under the guise of 
maintaining authority, to identify the support of 
property with the defence of liberty, or to fortify 
class ascendancy in the name of patriotism, these 
are the forms under which the voice of the preacher 
may cease to convict the world of sin. There is a 
spirit, to say the least of it, in the proclamation of 
the Gospel of the Kingdom as it is made by the 
exilic prophet in the Sixty-first of Isaiah, and by 
Jesus in the synagogue at Nazareth, which is very 
different from easy acquiescence in the ways and 
arrangements of society. Christ could never have 
acquiesced in a Pharisaic class, which devoured 
widows’ houses, even if they had never for a pretence 
made long prayers. Nor did He step aside from 
the delivery of His message of mercy when He 
declared war against the hypocrites. He was follow- 
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ing in the line of Amos, Isaiah, Micah, Habakkuk, 
Jeremiah, not one of whom but conceived of the 
maintenance of a high level of public and political 
righteousness as involved in his religious message. 
It was their interference in politics that caused the 
sufferings of the greatest of the prophets. Their 
picture of the Kingdom of Righteousness, estab- 
lished in a new covenant on the basis of the forgive- 
ness of sins, was, in the fullest sense of the word, 
evangelical, involving spiritual relationship with 
God, but it had about it also an uncommon amount 
of the Christian Social Union on its most offensive 
and progressive side. It was only reached through 
indictment of the social order. It was not the 
evangelicalism of the proprietary chapel. Nor, we 
may safely say, was the Gospel of Christ Himself 
exactly that of the May meetings and the West End, 
whose most ardent disciples have usually known 


1 This was the type of which George Eliot wrote with bitter 
sarcasm in the Westminster Review. The type is no longer popular, 
but of other types, that are so, it is not difficult to imagine what 
mutatis mutandis she would have written to-day. Allowance must 
be made for the standpoint of the writer, but it will do no harm 
to recall her words: ‘Given a man with a moderate intellect, a 
moral standard not higher than the average, some rhetorical 
affluence and great glibness of speech, what is the career in which, 
without the aid of birth or money, he may most easily attain power 
and reputation in English society? Where is that Goshen of 
intellectual mediocrity in which a smattering of science and learn- 
ing will pass for profound instruction, where platitudes will be 
accepted as wisdom, bigoted narrowness as holy zeal, unctuous 
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well enough where to draw the line between their 
social acquaintances and their ‘dear Christian 
friends.’ Had politics and society nothing to do 
with the Via Dolorosa and the Place of a Skull ? 

There is surely an element of sophistry in the 
current objection, which is nowhere more strongly 
urged than in circles the conservatism of which 
is above suspicion, that the introduction of politics 
into sermons is a prostitution of the pulpit, or that 
it is a cowardly outrage upon the rights of a patient 
congregation to whom is denied the opportunity of 
reply, or that it is a sacrilegious attempt to repre- 
sent the doubtful opinions of man as the infallible 
Word of God. Is it, then, seriously to be maintained 
that no subject on which men’s opinions differ is 
to be introduced into the pulpit because the hearers 
have not there and then the opportunity of refuting 
the preacher’s statements ? Are matters of moment 
to the welfare of the nation and of the world never 
egoism as God-given piety? Let such a man become an evangelical 
preacher; he will then find it possible to reconcile small ability 
with great ambition, superficial knowledge with the prestige of 
erudition, a middling morale with a high reputation for sanctity. 
Let him shun practical extremes, and be ultra only in what is 
purely theoretic. . . . Let him fish for souls, not with the bait of 
inconvenient singularity, but with the drag-net of comfortable 
conformity. . . . When the letter of the Scriptures presses too 
closely on the genteel Christianity of the nineteenth century, let 
him use his spiritualising alembic and disperse it into impalpable 
ether.’ 
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to be discussed save on the floor of Parliament, 
in the heated atmosphere of a public meeting, or 
the irresponsible columns of the halfpenny press ? 
Amid the momentous decisions which day by day 
determine those particular issues, those concrete 
questions, which, to nine out of ten men, are the 
only aspects in which universal principles appear 
before the mind, are the teachers of religion to be 
content with uttering those vague generalities of 
Christian ethics, not to say with indulging in those 
pious platitudes which leave the audience exactly 
where they find it, because it is just the passage 
from the major to the minor premiss which is the 
real crux of moral action, and which, if it be not 
fearlessly essayed, will advance the standards 
neither of private practice nor of public policy ? 
No one wishes this for a moment, nor will any 
serious and intelligent hearer respect the preacher 
who shrinks from the task. It is ten thousand times 
better that those who by temperament and calling 
are bound to view life from a standpoint that is 
spiritual should make mistakes, than that a too 
scrupulous anxiety not to give offence should close 
the prophet’s mouth. A few anonymous post- 
cards from ‘ disgusted churchmen ’ are a small price 
to pay for the generous appreciation that invariably 
follows the utterance of earnest convictions, which 
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will generally be felt to express, if not the whole, 
at least a portion of the truth. 

But, indeed, the day is gone by when reticence on 
all matters which divide political and social parties 
is counted for a virtue. The modern preacher 
would as soon be expected to conceal his teaching 
concerning the Eucharist, because good men are not 
united in their view of the sacrament, as to be silent 
on such a subject as the housing of the people, or 
city slums, because the eyes of some worthy alder- 
man were blinded by vested interests to the urgency 
of reform. Parties in a municipality are as sharply 
divided as parties in the State. In either case, a 
fearless pulpit will not be over nice, if it will not be 
over hasty, in attacking what wounds the conscience 
of the preacher. He at least will not wish the 
stone to cry out of the wall and the beam out of the 
chamber to answer it. For he it is who is set as a 
watchman. 

Those who are most ready to deprecate ‘ political ’ 
sermons are rarely consistent. They are usually 
ready enough (‘lest we forget’) to be sufficiently 
militant, to satisfy the most ardent constitutionalist, 
when they are addressing Territorials and Boy Scouts 
on or about the twenty-fourth of May. It does not 
occur to them that patriotism is sometimes the asset 
of parties. But liberty in this matter may be, and 
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should be, freely accorded to those who desire to 
use it, if they will acknowledge that there are no 
conventional limitations to a pulpit which seeks 
only to be guided by the Spirit. The real fallacy 
lies in a misconception of the preacher’s office, 
which invests him with a false sacerdotalism. The 
silence of the congregation during sermon (it has 
not been invariable in the history of the Church) 
is not due to the fact that, whenever the ordained 
minister delivers his message in the Name of the 
Trinity, the people are to receive his utterances 
as the voice of an angel. The preacher’s discourse 
is not an allocution delivered ex cathedra to a flock 
that has no option but to obey. In this capacity he 
is a prophet rather than a priest. He is addressing, 
and he ought to know that he is addressing, the 
critical conscience of his audience, and no one should 
be more ready than he to submit himself to their 
conscientious criticism. The Word of God is not 
absolutely identified with the human discourse. 
Sermons may be used by the Spirit, but at best 
they are broken lights of the Light eternal. The 
first condition of a proper attitude on the part of 
the listener is a readiness to discount the earthly 
medium. But it is the preacher who is himself 
struggling to see God who will most surely reveal 
Him. He must do his best to present the one 
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Truth as he has been enabled to see it, and leave 
his words to take their place in the great sum of 
faithful testimony, and to make their contribution 
to the great picture of the Will of God, which it has 
been the function of prophecy from the beginning 
of the world to make known to the children of men. 
We are not concerned to justify every utterance of 
an Isaiah, to endorse his policy in each crisis of his 
people’s story to which he addressed himself, to 
postulate on his behalf an immunity from error, 
which never caricatured or misjudged the frauds 
and follies of Jerusalem, before we hail him as a 
man sent from God, to whom, having seen the Lord 
high and lifted up, it was given to convict the world 
of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment. When 
nations and their statesmen are making history, 
prophets cannot be content to bid them fast on 
Friday and avoid Sunday golf. 

What has been said about politics in relation to 
preaching may be thought by some to have occu- 
pied too large a share of attention, and to have been 
exaggerated out of all proportion to the impression 
which any discussion of the modern pulpit ought to 
be desired to leave. Let it be said at once that it 
is nothing but the wholeness of the preacher’s 
message that it is really important to guard. 
Whether churchmen are right in their view of what 
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is known to them as political dissent need not be 
discussed. Nothing could well be more disastrous 
than the introduction into the pulpits of the Church 
of England of that pattern of preaching and influence 
which, whether justly or not, is identified with such 
a type of Nonconformity. There must be no sort 
of suspicion that the pulpit is being used for any 
purpose that is not directly spiritual, as is the case 
if the end in view be the support of a party and not 
the immediate furtherance of righteousness. But 
the alternative is not a decorous silence, which 
treats either politics or economics or problems of 
social reconstruction as matters with which the 
Body of Christ, save where its interests are con- 
cerned, has neither part nor lot. 

‘Two worlds are ours,’ says the hymn. It is 
truer to say that there is only one world, but that 
a world infinitely wider than our sun-filled eyes are 
always able to detect. When the Gospel assures 
me that God sent His Son because He loved the 
world, I believe that this world, which He redeems, 
is the world of men and women with all their 
ordinary interests, purposes, and pleasures, the 
world which entrances me hour by hour with its 
intense reality. It is a wider world than at first I 
suspected, and Christ has taught me that its supreme 
need is the forgiveness of sins and an eternal hope.’ 
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But the colour and form of things are no less vivid 
to me than before, for my whole life is reconciled 
and all that belongs to it. A true evangelicalism 
cannot exclude the corporal and corporate element 
in salvation. And if my individual redemption 
carries with it the redemption of the body, there 
can be no reconciled and reconciling Church which 
is failing to cover all human interests with the 
consecration of its touch. The preacher who 
realises this mighty truth will preach not a less 
spiritual but a fuller Christ. 
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